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Life Insurance is one of the best forms of investment, because it gives, after 
one deposit, an instant guarantee to repay principal and interest and more, 
—Joun WANAMAKER, 


THE MOST LIBERAL POLICY EXTANT 


EQUALLED NOWHERE 


NOT APPROACHED BY THE CONTRACT OF ANY OTHER 
, COMPANY | 


O* March 8, 1899, the PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY made a radical 
departure. It decided upon the issue of any one of its contracts of insurance it would 
immediately endorse thereon the following : 


‘This policy is absolutely incontestable from date of issue 


for any cause, except non-payment of premium, anything 
in this contract. to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 


Tue contract of life insurance is so. broadened and liberalized that it is a simple and inviolable 

promise to pay at a given date, or upon death, and nothing in law or equity or circumstance 
or condition can possibly defeat it. “It is the crystallization of the idea expressed: in the few 
words: ‘‘ You pay us; we pay you.”’ Itis freer from conditions than a bond of the United 
States, and is as unfailing security. 


Te effect of the above endorsement upon the policies of the Penn Mutual is to make them a 
world-wide contract, free from-all conditions as to residence, occupation, travel, habits of 
life, and as to manner, time, or place of death. It is the ultinvate in life insurance, for no contract 

_ can possibly go any farther than to be an unconditioned promise to pay. 


Aye se any increase in premium, or without any stipulation as to the use of dividends, 
the policies embrace: 
FIRST.—Automatic extension—the longest. 
SECOND.—Paid-up insurance—the largest. 
THIRD.—Cash or Loan Values—the most liberal. 
FOURTH.—No conditions as to residence, occupation, suicide, dueling,- violation of law, or 
military or naval service. 


OTHING has heretofore been done in life insurance which will command such world-wide 
; attention and instant approval. It shows that the Penn Mutual has reached the goal 
toward which others are sauntering. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
g21-3-5 Chestnut: Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Book News 


The Macmillan Company’s New Books 


The Lesson of Popular Government 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD. Two volumes, cloth, 8vo, $4.00. 





It is a constructive and critical attempt to show that not only does the trend of events tend to show that 


A defence of Vemocracy is a form of government which will remain, but is the best form that has been developed. 


Demear racy. “It is strong in its grasp of the subject, able in treatment, and in contents it is a mine of ideas and information.” 
“ Luminous and exhaustive and instructive at every point.’’—The Boston Transcript. —Chronicle Telegraph. 
My Lady and Allan Darke Hugh Gwyeth 
By CHARLES DONNEL GIBSON. Cloth, 12mo. Postponed. A Roundhead Cavalier. By BEULAH MARIE Dix, 


Just Ready. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
A stirring historical romance of Prince Rupert’stime, vividly 
real, unusually full of the atmosphere of the days of which it 
tells. 


Tocorrect the misunderstanding caused by announcing this 
when it was expected to be ready by the time the advertisements 





appeared. 


Letters from Japan 
A RECORD OF MODERN LIFE IN THE ISLAND EMPIRE 
By Mrs. HuGH FRASER, author of “ Palladia,”’ “ The Looms of Time,”’ “‘ A Chapter of Accidents,’”’ etc. Two volumes. 
Medium 8vo. Swuperbly tllustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $7.50. 


Introduction to the Study of Literature A History of English Dramatic Literature 
To the Death of Queen Anne 
By A. W. Warp, Litt. D. New edition, three volumes. 
Cloth, 8vo, $9.00 net. 


Nothing has ever filled the demand for this work during the 
; ; time it has been out of print, but the author was unwilling to 
A collection of short masterpieces of modern literature. issue it again without this thorough revision. ~ 


Nearly Ready The Gospel for a World of Sin 


Dr, HENRY VAN Dyke's By Henry VAN Dyke, D.D., Pastor of the Brick Church, New York, author of ** The Gospel 


By Prof. Epwin Herpert Lewis, Ph. D., University of 
Chicago, author of “A First Book in Writing Eng- 
lish,”’ etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, go cents. 





New Book. for an Age of Doubt,” to which the new book is a companion. Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.25. 
Heart of Man Old Cambridge 
By GEORGE EDWARD WoOoDBERRY. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Cloth, 12mo. In press. Cloth, 12mo. In press. 
CONTENTS :—Taormina; A New Defence of Poetry ; Democ- The first volume of a series entitled ‘‘ National Studies in 
racy; The Ride. American Letters,’ edited by Geo. E. WOODBERRY. 
36th h S t B kk AMERICAN 
ANNUAL The Statesman’s Year Boo EDITION, 
PUBLICATION. _ Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1898 1899. 


“Stands easily first among the statistical annuals published in the English language.”’—Aeview of Reviews. 


The Development of English Thought The Theory of the Leisure Class 
A STUDY IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. AN ECONOMIC STUDY IN THE EVOLUTION OF INSTITUTIONS, 
By THORSTEIN B. VEBLEN, Ph. D., Instructor in Political 
Economy and Managing Editor of the Journal of Poltt- 
tcal Economy, University of Chicago. Cloth, Svo, $2.00. 


By Simon N. PATren, Professor of Political Economy at 
the University of Pennsylvania. C/oth, 8vo, $3.00. 


The purpose of this book is to bring out the connection be- sts y 
tween the economic events that determine a nation’s prosperity The book deals with the leisure class as an_ institution, its 
and the thought and feelings of the people. history and its place as a factor in the culture cf to-day. 


The Dawn of Reason 


On Lvolution MENTAL TRAITS IN THE LOWER ANIMALS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INSECTS 

of the Alind. a. na , - . - . . . 

dete P By JAmMes WEIR, JR., M.D., author of “ The Psychical Correlation of Religious Emotion and Sexual 
Desire,” etc. Just ready. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


A clear, simple and brief statement of the evidences of mental action in the lower animals. 


The Story of France Impaired Eyesight 
From the Earliest Times to the Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte The Principles of Its Relief by Glasses 
By the Hon. THoMAs E. WATSON. By D. B. St. JoHN Roosa, M. D., LL. D., Professor Emer- 
itus of Diseases of the Eye; Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital; Surgeon to the Manhattan Eye 
and Ear Hospital, etc., author of “A Clinical Manual 
of Diseases of the Eye, etc.” Cloth, r2mo, $1.00 net. 


Volume I. Now ready, $2.50. 
Volume II. lx press, $2.50. 


‘*‘A highly interesting book upon one of the most fascinating 
themes of history.’’—HENRY M. BaIRD in Lilerature. 





Send for the Lists of Forthcoming Books and of Books Issued during 1898, by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 





_ Book News 


T. Y. CROWELL & COMPANY’S 
Spring [Publications 





Between Caesar and Jesus 


By GeorcE D. Herron, D. D. 
75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 

This volume contains a series of eight remarkable 
lectures delivered in Chicago before crowded and enthu- 
siastic audiences. The work is designed to show the 
relation of the Christian conscience to the economic 
problem and the svcial system. The titles of the lectures 
will give some notion of the trend of his thought; they 
are as follows: 

“The Ethical Tragedy of the Economic Problem.” 

“The Social Sacrifice of Conscience, Public Resources 
and Spiritual Liberty. ’ 

“ Christian Doctrine and Private Prosperity.” 

“ The Conflict of Christ with Civilization.” 

“©The Conflict of Christ with Christianity.” 

“ Indu-trial] Facts and Social Ideals.”’ 

“ The Victory of Failure.’’ 

Dr. Herron’s best work has been put into these lectures, 
and they represent the culmination of his thought up to the 
present time. The book is destined to make a vast sensation. 


16mo, cloth, 


Contemporary French 
Novelists 


By René Doumic. ‘Translated by Mary D. 
Frost. 12mo0, 402 pp., portraits, $2.00. 
The authors whom M. Doumic selected as represen 
tative not only of modern French fiction but also of 
his own best work in critici-m are Octave Fewll:t 
the Gonccurt Brothers, Emile Zola, Daudet, Bourget, 
De Maupassant, Pierre Loti, Edouard Rod, J. H. Rosny, 
Paul Hervieu, J K. Huysmans, René Bazin 
The keenness, justice and delicacy of M. Doumic’s 
analyses are beyond praise. His critici ms are stimula- 
ting and instructive. Thry show a perfect fawiliarity 
with the subject, and place the author in the first rank 
of essayists and critics. 


Ancient Histor 
By Victor Duruy. Revised and edited by 
Prof. Edwin A. Grosvenor. One vol, 
120, 192 pp.; maps and plans, index. 
$1 oOo. 

In acdiion to its claim upon the general reader, this 
volume affords an admirable text-book in preparation for 
college. It imparts am) le infor: ation to answer the re- 
quirements of a college entrance examination in Gre ek and 
Ror an history, and bestows that information in a manner 
that is never dull. The practical value of this English 
version is largely increased by a plentiful supply of maps. 


Municipal Monopolies 


By Epwarp W. Bemis, JoHN R. Commons, 
FRANK Parsons, M. N. Baker, F. A. C. 
PERRINE, Max West. 12mo, cloth, ap- 

$2.00. (Vol. XVI. Crow- 
ell’s Library of Economics and Politics.) 

Mr. M.N. Baker, of the Engineering Mews of New 

York City, writes upon Waterworks; Prof. Commons, of 

Syracuse University, and Prof. F. A. C. Perrine, of the 

Engineering Dept. of Leland Stanford University, discuss 

Ltectric Lighting ; Max West, of the Agricultural Dept 

at Washington, describes Mew York City Franchises; 

and other able writers discuss the 7e/ephone, Gas and 

Street Railway questions. Immense pains have been 

taken to secure full and unimpeachable statistics, and this 


volume will not fail to add to the ever-increasing demand 
for a wiser and better management of our public affairs. 


pendix, index, 


How Count Tolstoy Lives 
and Works 


Translated from the Russian of P. Sergveenko 
rranslated from the R n of P. Ser; nk 


by IsaBeL F. Hapcoop. 8vo, cloth, gilt 


top, four photogravure illustrations, $1.25. 
The author pictures in a simple and vivid style the 
way in which Count lolstoy and his family live. He 
repeats interesting conversations in which light is thrown 
upon the Count’s theories. In a werd, the book gives 
exactly what we wanted to know about the daily eaistence 
of one whom the author ca'ls ** one of the most remark- 
able men in the history of mankind.” 


Contemporary History 
By Epwin A. Grosvenor, Professor in Am- 
One 12mo, cloth, 


183 pp., five maps; index. $1.00. 

This book attempts to outline the most prominent 
political events in Europe and North America during 
the last fifty years. Neither in pers; icacity, brilliance of 
style, skill «f ger eralization nor wisdom of selection is 
thre any fault to be found with Professor Grosvenor’s 
work, and the general reader and the student will find a 
surprisingly full marshalling of f cts, in spite of necessary 
ter-eness. The book fills a genuine want and cannot 
fail to have a wide popularity. It has excellent maps 
and a comprehensive index. 


herst College. vol., 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


News 


& CO’S NEW BOOKS 





LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON. 

By GEORGE C. GORHAM. With Portraits, Maps, and 
Facsimiles of Important Documents. 2 vols., 
8vo, $6.00. 

The Life of Lincoln’s great War Secretary, by an 
intimate friend, written with the aid and concurrence 
of Stanton’s family. Stanton was, perhaps, next to 
President Lincoln and General Grant, the most im- 
portant figure in the War. Mr. Gorham has told the 
story of his career with much power, and his book is a 
work of great value asa contribution tothe history 
of the Civil War and as a memorial of Stanton’s 
great public services. 


THE CONJURE WOMAN. 
By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Chesnutt, who is perfectly acquainted with 
negro superstitions and dialect, here groups several 
stories of peculiar interest. He has caught the inde- 
scribable Ethiopian, mystic quality in the negro 
mind, and has embodied it in stories vigorous, vivid, 
and strikingly dramatic. The story-teller is Uncle 
Julius, who has much of the genius of Uncle Remus. 


A TENT OF GRACE. 


A Novel. By ApDELINA C. Lust. I2mo, $1.50. 


[April 8.] 

A story of German village life about the middle of 
this century, revolves about the gulf of race distine- 
tions, notably the deep gulf between the Christian 
andthe Jew. The heroine is a beautiful Jewess, loved 
alike by Jew and Christian; and the struggle in her 
mind between the dominant power of her religious 
traditions and the force of her affection is depicted 
witt. high dramatic quality. The story po:sesses 
eleme:.ts of intense interest, and is written with 
uncommon vigor. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SWAMP AND 
OTHER PLAIN AMERICANS. 


By Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, Author of ‘‘ The 
Spirit of an Illinois Town,’’ ‘‘ The Lady of Fort 
St. John,’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. [April 8.] 

A group of stories relating to Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Illinois, describing life in those States 
duriny successive stages of the present century. The 
stories have a historical setting and atmosphere, and 
are tuld with Mrs. Catherwood’s characteristic clear- 
ness and dramatic power. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE. 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. By Wm. J. 
ROLFE, Litt. D. Edition for 1899, carefully 
revised to date. A compact and thoroughly 
tested itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium, 
and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, France, Austria, and Italy. With Maps, 
Street Plans, Moncy Tables, Calendar of Festivals, 
Fairs, etc. 18mo, roan flexible, $1.50, net. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND 
HIS FRIENDS. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. Profusely illus- 
trated with portraits, views and facsimiles. 8vo, 
$3.50. [April 8.] 

This isan uncommonly interesting book. Dr. Hale 
was in college with Mr. Lowell, and they were inti- 
mate friends. The book shows a very hearty appre- 
ciation of Lowell as a poet and essayist, as a diplo- 
matist, and as a high-minded and most delightful 
man. It brings before us a wonderfully attractive 
group of Lowell’s friends. The book is charmingly 
unconventional and cannot fail to be read with 
unusual eagerness. The illustrations include many 
portraits of Lowell, portraits of his friends, views of 
places associated with his life, and facsimiles of 
letters. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD. 


By JOHN FISKE. 16mo, $1.00. 

This book discusses, in Mr. Fiske’s large and lumi- 
nous way, the mystery of evil, the cosmic roots of 
love and self-sacrifice, and the everlasting reality of 
religion. It falls in the same group with his ‘Idea 
of God, and Destiny of Man,’’ which have been an 
inspiration and a source of strength and light toa 
multitude of readers. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE TO 
HIS YOUNGEST SISTER. 


Edited with an Introduction by CHARLES T. COPE- 
LAND, Lecturer on English Literature in Harvard 
University. With portraits and other illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $2.00. [April 8.] 

These letters to Carlyle’s sister, Mrs. Hanning, 
who lived in Canada, date from 1832 to I8go. Mr. 
Copeland has strung them on a slender thread of 
biography, and as the London Academy says, ‘* has 
done his work extremely well.’’ The letters show 
the tenderer and more attractive side of his character. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


Her Letters and Memories of Her Life. By EMMA 
STEBBINS. New edition. With portraits. 8vo, 
gilt top, $1 50 

A very interesting account of one of the most 


famous of American actresses, who was also one of 
the noblest of American women. 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE. 
By MARY JOHNSTON. $1 50. 

It is a work so nearly perfect of its kind—a kind so 
large and so fine and so noble—that the impulse is 
toward wholesale enthusiasm, regardless of any 
attempt at critical discrimination.—7he Bookman, 
New York. 





hOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


if East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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_ Book 


News 


Recent Interesting and Timely Publications 


World Politics 
By T. 


Commended in unmeasured terms by Bishop 
Potter, of New York, in a recent address before 
the Liberal Club, of Buffalo, as properly reflecting 
his views on expansion and other timely topics. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Wedlock 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, author of 
‘* Bootle’s Baby,’’ and other charming 
army tales. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
Vicomte de Puyjoli 


A romance of the French Revolution. By 
JuLES CLARETIE, member of the Aca- 
demy. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 


50 cents. 


Brown, V. C. 


‘* The 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of 


Wooing O’t,’’ etc. 
This is one of the most interesting novels of 
the ever-popular Mrs. Alexander, the hero of 
which, as the title would imply, is all that is 
manly, brave and courageous. The love interest 
is extremely well sustained. 


By 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS 
Martyrs of Empire 


By HERBERT C. MCILWAINE. 12m0o, cloth, 
$1.25. 

As truthful and powerful a picture of the 
experiences of the ranchmen and pioneers to 
Australia as it has been our pleasure to read. 
There is a’plenty of make very 
delightful reading for both sexes. 


romance to 


Oblige us by sending for 


R. F. FENNO 


47 East Sixteenth 


The Measure of a Man 


By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 12mo, cloth, 


pl.25. 

The principal character is every inch a hero, 
and eventually gets his deserts. The atmosphere 
is particularly well sustained, and the many dra- 


matic scenes well handled. 


A Romance of the 19th Century 
By W. H. cloth, 
cents. 
This powerful story has successfully withstood 


MALLOCK. 12mo, 


the severest test to which a book can be subjected. 
It has been enquired for daily in live book stores, 
though out of print for five ye:rs. 


Author: 


By thi 


Is Life Worth Living? 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Same 


Prosperity and Progress 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Social Equality 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Magdalen’s Fortune 

By W. HEIMBURG. 
paper, 50 cents. 
‘‘Magdalen’s Fortune’’ has already won thou- 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents; 


sands of admirers, as those charming romances 
from the German have a way of doing. 
New and Third Edition of 
With Dewey at Manila 
Edited by Tuomas J. VIVIAN, 


$1.00. 


12mo, cloth, 
The most vivid, picturesque and authentic de- 
scription of the world famous battle of May Ist 


yet given to the public. 


our Complete Catalogue 


& COMPANY 


Street, New York 





Book News 


if Dodd, Mead & Company ~ 


Invite attention to their 


Spring Publications for 1890 


FICTION 
I, Thou and the Other One The Fowler 


By AMELIA E. BARR. Price, $1.25. By BEATRICE HARRADEN. Price, $1.50. 
(The latest, and according to some,the best of Mrs. (The longest novel yet written by Miss Harraden.) 
Barr’s novels.) 


By LEwis HIND. Price, $1.25. By MAX PEMBERTON. Price, $1.50. 


(A Mystical romance of Oriental characters. The (A stirring story of the Franco-Prussian War.) 
scene is laid in London.) 


The Silver Cross Rabbi Saunderson 
By S. R. KEIGHTLEY. Price, $1.25. By IAN MACLAREN. Price, 40 cents. 
(A new novel by the author of “ The Crimson Sign.’’) (A new edition in the Phenix Series.) 
The Song of the Rappahannock jy. ; —_ 
By Ira S. Dopp. Price, $1.25. Far above Rubies 


(Powerful stories of the Civil War, first published in 
McClure’s Magazine.) 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. Price, 40cents. 
(A new Phenix book by Dr. Macdonald.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
Marysienka Life of Dr. R. W. Dale, LL. D. 


By K. WALISZEWSKI. Price, $2.00. By His Son. Price, net, $4.00. 


(A new biography by the author of ** The Romance (A sympathetic account of the author of ‘‘ Christ and 
of an Empress.’’) the Future Life.’’) 


LETTERS 


Ruskin’s Letters to Rossetti Joubert’s Thoughts 
and Others By KATHERINE LYTTELTON. Price, $1.50. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. Price, $3.50. (With an impressive and scholarly preface by Mrs. 
(One of the most important contributions to the Humphry Ward.) 


Ruskin literature of the world.) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The European Tour Books I Have Read 


By GRANT ALLEN. Price, $1.25. By ANONYMUS. Price, $1.00. 


(A new and original guide-book for the principal 
countries of Europe. 


The Gambling World 
By ‘ROUGE Et Norr.”’ Price, 3.50. The New England Primer 


(A comprehensive and amusing history of gambling By PAuL LEICESTER ForD. Price, $1.50. 


in all its foims.) 
RELIGION 


The Restored Innocence The Commandments of Jesus 
By R. J. CAMPBELL. Price, net, 50 cents. 3vy R. F. HORTON. Price, $1.50. 
‘A new and important issue in the series of ‘ Little (A new work, similar in general style to his previous 
Books on Reiigion.’’) volumes. ) 


POETRY 


Lyrics of the Hearthside | My Lady’s Slipper 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. Price, $1.25. DORA SIGERSON. Price, $1.25. 
by Miss Sigerson, now 


(An ingenious work in which to jot down one’s im- 
pressions of books read.) 





(This is the first book of poetry he has written since (A new volume of poetry 
his ‘*‘ Lyrics of Lowly Life.’’) Mrs. Clement K. Shorter.) 


: Sold by all Booksellers DO D D, ig | EAD & CO. 15) age York 


Sent postpaid by 





Book News 
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Under this heading the latest works of the leading authors of our time 


are reviewed each Friday in 
The Philadelphia 


Record 


No effort is spared to make this department most prominent, and its 


criticisms are extensively quoted by leading publishers. 


“The next best thing to the reading 
of a good book is, perhaps, the perusal of 
an intelligent review of it—to me it is 
always a source of lively satisfaction.”— 
Gladstone. 


Publishers’ Announcements 


Publishers will find “THE RECORD” especially valuable as an advertising 
medium for their works from the fact that readers in general throughout Pennsylvania 
consider “ THE RECORD’S” Literary Department competent authority. Advertising 
rates furnished on application. 


SBVSSSSSSSSSSS SS SSSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSSSSSSSSSSVSSsSsssesssssesesessessessssesssswsses 


The Record Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Book | 


News 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FROM REEFER TO REAR ADMIRAL. 


By BENJAMIN F. SANDS. 


The recollections of a busy naval life from 1828 to 1883, told in 
a natural, unaffected style. not only interesting but instructive. 
The narrative includes incidents never before told in the lives 
of Farragut, Porter, Rodgers, Rowan, Ammen. Jenkins, and 
Worden; anecdotes of General Jackson Grant, French and 
others ; reminiscences of Garibaldi and Dom Pedro I. of Brazil ; 
also some accounts of the Revolutions in South America, the 
slave trade on the West Coast of Africa, the Mexican War, and 
the war of the Rebellion. 


Admiral Sands’s services in the latter ended with the raising 
of the Stars and Stripes over the last foothold of the Confed- 
erates at Galveston in April, 1865. The work also tells of the 
origin and growth of the U.S Coast Survey and of the founda- 
tion and nucleus of the United States Naval Observatory. 


12mo, deckle edges, gilt top, cloth, illustrated, $2.00. 


BOOKS BY TOF HALL. 


Tom Hall is one of the very few writers of light lyrical verse 
whose work has proved financially successful. The sales of his 
books, entitled ‘‘ When Hearts are Trumps”’ and ‘‘ When Love 
Laughs,’’ probably exceed those of any similar books of verse 
with the exception of George A. Baker’s * Point Lace and Dia- 
monds.’’ Mr. Hall has turned his attention of late to fiction 
and to humor. 


The same qualities that have made his verse so popular seem 
likely to make him successful with prose, especially as there is 
such a dearth of humorists at present. 


Two new books by Mr. Hall will be brought out this spring as 
follows : 


1. TALES BY TOM HALL. 
Humorous, pathetic, and thrilling stories of burglars, news- 
boys, Indian-fighters, ranchers, and other interesting people. 
12mo, cloth, witiu a chic cover by F. Berkeley Smith, $1.25. 


2. WHEN LOVE IS LORD. 
Sparkling “ verse of society.”’ witty, light, and gay. Uniform 
with “‘ When Hearts are Trumps.”’ 
16mo with borders by Will Bradley, Daintily bound in blue 
or white cloth, stamped in gold after design by F. Berkeley 
Smith, $1.co. 


AT THE COURT OF CATHERINE THE GREAT. 


By FRED. WHISHAW. 


A Russian story, to be issued as a companion to the successful 
“The Son of the Czar.” 


The period of Russian history covered by Mr. Whishaw’s book, 
while later than that of ‘‘ The Son of the Czar,” is no less fertile 
in exciting incident, and the weaknesses of the great Empress 
and the peculiarities of her wretched husband afford excellent 
opportunities for one that writes with discretion as well as 
ingenuity. 

I2mo, purple buckram stamped 
“The Son of the Czar,’’ $1.25 


in white. Uniform with 


THE STURGIS WAGER. 


By EDGAR MORETTE. 

A detective story of intense interest. The author is a New 
Yorker, and the hero and villain in his story are both New York 
club men. A crack New York newspaper reporter endeavors to 
unravel a mysterious crime. His antagonist isa man of great 
learning and ability, and the story of the intellectual struggle 
of these two men makes a plot as interesting as that of ‘“* The 
Leavenworth Case.’’2: 7. GOW 

The binding of this book is a decided novelty, boards, with an 
attractive design on the cover, at the low price of 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00, 


THE STRONG ARM. 


By ROBERT BARR. 

A strong romance, with the scene laid in Moselle as in the 
case of ‘‘ Tekla,’’ the author’s most successful novel which was 
published last fall. It is a stirring story, and the reader’s 
interest is never allowed to flag for a moment. 


I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ave Spectal Features of 
A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS. 


By ALICE LOUNSBERRY. 
Illustrated by \VIirs. ELLIS ROWAN, 


64 beautiful full-page colored plates, showing 79 different 
plants, and 100 black-and-white plates, showing 103 plants, 
together with 54 diagrams. Better illustrated than any similar 
book. 


Contains descriptions of nearly 500 plan/s—many more than 
any similar book. 


It is complete in itself, employing no technical terms that it 
does not define, and requiring no other book to make it intelli- 
gibie—not too large to be a handy companion in the woods, fields, 
and roads. 


Arranged according to the kind of Soz] in which plants grow 
—the most natural classification. Family, Color, Odor, Range, 
and 7ime of Bloom are all given in each case. Indexes of Com- 
mon Names, Scientific Names, and Colors aid in making identi- 
fication easy. 

As a text-book for the instruction of beginners—children or 
adulis—the book is unexcelled. While enjoyable and readable, 
it is strictly correct, and in accordance with the latest scientific 
research, 

Mrs. Rowan is the world’s greatest painter of wild flowers. 
She has won more medals than are possessed by any other 
woman, and she recently refused $75,000 offered by the German 
Government for her collection. 


Dr. Nithaniel L. Briton, Director of the New York Botanical 
Garden, Emeritus Professor of Botany, Columbia University, 
and author of “ An Illustrated Flora,’ has made suggestions for 
the scientific part of the text and has written an introduction. 

Size 5%x7% inches. Cover designed by Miss Amy Richards, 
net, $2.50. 


WAR IS KIND. 
By STEPHEN CRANE 
Author of ‘‘ The Black Riders,’’ ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage, 
etc. 
Mr. Crane's poems are of astonishing literary value, and this 
new volume will add materially to his reputation. 


The book itself isa wonderful example of artistic printing 
and binding. Will Bradley, who had entire charge of its manu- 
facture, wrote to the publishers : 


‘“*The book represents my best work up to now asa designer 
and printer I have become greatly interested in it, and want 
to make it my masterpiece.. . . Stephen Crane’s verse lends 
itself very readily to my drawings, and the combination permits 
something entirely out of the ordinary—as long as it remains 
thoroughly bookish. I am full of enthusiasm over this book 
and believe it will receive more criticism and praise than any 
book recently published.’”’ 


8vo, boards, $2.50. 


HILDA. 
By SARA JEANETTE DUNCAN (Mrs. EVERARD COTES), 

Author of ‘‘ A Daughter of To-Day,”’ ‘‘ A Social Departure,” ete. 

A story of Calcutta, in which an actress anda Salvation Army 
girl are the leading characters. Interesting and brilliant pic- 
tures of social life in India by one who has been most successful 
in this field adorn a romance of a remarkable sort with a strik- 
ing dénouement. 

12mo, cloth, with ornate cover design by F. Berkeley Smith 
$1.25. 


IN A STEAMER CHAIR. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


Author of ‘‘ Tekla,” ‘‘The Mutable Many,’ “In the Midst of 
Alarms,”’ ‘‘ A Woman Intervenes,”’ etc. 
A new edition of this popular little book, Full of Mr. Barr’s 
characteristic humor. 


12mo0, boards, 50 cents. 


LETITIA BERKELEY, A. M. 
By JOSEPHINE B, STEFFENS. 

A novel of New York life, depicting also the life of a young 
medical student in Paris. A strong story that appeals especially 
to women 

12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid by 
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Book News _ 


D. Appleton & Company’s New Books 





A CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 

A DUET WITH AN OCCASIONAL CHORUS. 

By A. CONAN DoyLeE, author of “ Uncle Bernac,” ‘‘ Brigadier 
Gerard,”’ ‘‘ The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes,” ‘‘ Round the 
Red Lamp,’’etc. Uniform with other books by, Dr. Doyle. 
12mo, cloth, $1.<0. 

The story is one in which the author has felt a peculiar interest. 
The scene is laid in london, and the story is one of the present 
time. The scene opens where the conventional novel ends—with 
a marriage; and another point of difference from the usual 
novel is that the marriage turns out happily, notwithstanding 
the varied experiences of hero and heroine. Dr. Doyle showsa 
new phase of his finetalent in this book. Asa story of wedded 
love it has an idyllic character which will appeal to every reader 
not devoid of healthy sentiment. As an adroit interpretation 
of a true philosophy of wedded life the story contains illus- 
trations and pithy sayings which will enlist the interest of 
women and men alike. Asa story pure and simple the play of 
motives, contrast of characters, unexpected incidents, delightful 
humor, and sustained interest will be certain to increase the 
large company of the author’s friends. Probably American 
readers will feel a stronger interest than their English cousins 
in the vivid glimpses which the author contrives to introduce of 
historic scenes in Westminster Abbey, of St. Olaf s church, the 
burial place of Pepys, and of the home of Thomas Carlyle. 

It should be noted that the author has sacrificed his serial 
rights for the sake of presenting his complete story to the 
public for the first time in book form. 


GENERAL SHERMAN. 


By General M. F. Force. A new volume in the Great Com- 
manders Series. Edited by General JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
With Portraits and Maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


SPAIN. 


By FREDERICK A. OBER, authorof “Puerto Rico and its 
Resources,’”’ ‘‘Crusoe’s Island,’”’ etc. History for Young 
Readers Series. 16m0, cloth, 60 cents. 


OUR NAVY IN THE TIME OF WAR. 


By FRANKLIN MATTHEWS, Apfleton’s Home Reading Books. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 


UNCLE SAI1’S SOLDIERS. 


By O. P. AusTIN, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department ; author of ‘‘ Uncle Sam's Secrets.’’ Apfleton’s 
Home-Reading Books. Wl ustrated. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


nel. 
LETTERS TO A MOTHER. 


SUSAN E. BLow, author of ‘‘Symbolic Education,” ‘‘ The 
Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother 
Play,” ‘The Songs and Music of Friedrich Froebel’s 
Mother Play,” etc. Zhe International Education Series. 
1zmo, cloth, $1.50. 


EARTHQUAKES AND OTHER EARTH 
MOVESIENTS. 


By JOHN MILNE, F. R. S., F. G. S., late Professor of Mining and 
Geology in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, 
Japan, ZJnlernational Scientific Series. With thirty-eight 
figures. New Edition. Entirely reset. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


BIRD-LIFE. 


A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. By FRANK M. 
CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and Orni- 
thology, American Museum of Natural History ; author of 
““Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America.’ With 
75 full-page Plates and numerous Text Drawings by Ernest 
Seton Thompson, 12mo, cloth, $1.75. - 

Edition in colors, 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

Teacher’s Edition—Containing an Appendix with new matter 
designed forthe use of teachers and including lists of birds for 
each month of the year; With 75 full-page uncolored plates and 
25 drawings in the text, by Ernest Seton Thompson, 12mo, 
cloth $2.00. 

Teachers’ Manual—‘to accompany Portfolios of Colored 
Plates. Contains the same text as the ‘‘ Teachers’ Edition of 
Bird-Life,”” but is without the 75 uncolored plates. Sold only with 
the portfolios of the colored plates, as follows : 


Portfolio No. 1.—Permanent Residents and Winter Visitants. 
32 plates. 

Portfolio No.Il. March and April Migrants. 34 plates. 

Portfolio No. IIl._—May Migrants, Types of Birds’ Eggs, and 
Nine Half-tone Plates, showing Types of Birds’ Nests from 
Photographs from Nature. 34 plates. 
Price of Portfolios, each, $1.25 ; with the Manual, §$2.co; the 
three Portfolios with the Manual, $4 oo. 


t 


THE MORMON PROPHET. 


By Lity DovGALt, author of ‘‘ The Mermaid,’’ ‘‘ The Madonna 
of a Day,"’ and “‘ The Zeit-Geist.’’ r2mo, cloth, $1 50. 

This remarkable historical novel depicts the actual beginnings 
of Mormonism, the character of the first “ revelations’ and of 
those who accepted them, and theextraordinary experiences and 
persecutions of the early members of the sect. Merely as a story 
of strange happenings and adventures this novel would enlist 
the interest of readers, but it has also as really its chief reason 
for being, the value attaching to its portraiture of the character 
of Joseph Smith. In these pages the peculiar temperament of 
the ‘‘ Prophet,’ the founder of the sect, is placed before readers 
in a manner which will open to them an unknown chapter in 
our history. The author has studied his character in the light 
given by modern psychological research, and the result will 
probably be accepted as a true interpretation of an extraordi- 
nary character. The story shows what Mormonism was at the 
outset, and traces the changes which showed themselves clearly 
at Nauvoo City, where polygamy, which was nowhere present 
in the original creed of the sect, issaid to have had its origin. 
At the present time an intimate interest will be felt in this vivid 
picture of the Mormon Prophet’s origin and career, the stead- 
fastness of his followers throughout ignominy and peril, and 
the strange modifications introduced in their beliefs in the days 
of prosperity and material temptation. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT. 


Round the World after Sperm Whales. By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
First Mate. Illustrated. 1r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“It is immense—there is no other word. I’ve never read any- 
thing that equals it in its deep-sea wonder and mystery, nor doI 
think that any book before has so completely covered the whole 
business of whale-fishing, and at the same time given such real 
and new sea pictures. I congratulate you most heartily. It’s a new 
world that you’ ve opened the door to.’-—RUDYARD KIPLING, 


, 


By the author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean.’ 
WINDYHAUGH. 


A Novel. By GRAHAM TRAVERS, author of “ Mona Maclean, 
Medical Student,’’ ‘‘ Fellow Travellers,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

“The story gives evidence of keen insight into the problems 
of life.’—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“A beautiful study. The author leaves her reader in a 
health-giving mood. It is a good romance.’’—Chicago /nter- 


i ean, 
sii LOVE AMONG THE LIONS. 


By F. ANSTEY, author of “ Vice Versa,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth. 

This delicious little comedy is a happy illustration of the 
unexpected turns of Anstey s quaint humor. The plot must be 
discovered by the reader and not betrayed prematurely. The 
illustrations are in harmony with the text. The novelette repre- 
sents Anstey at his best, and it will be found an excellent pro- 
moter of good spirits. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
THE SCAPEGOAT. 
A Romance and a Parable. By HALL CAINE, author of ‘‘ The 
Christian,’ ‘‘ The Manxman,’’ ‘‘ The Deemster,” ‘‘ The 


Bondman,”’ etc. New and revised edition. Uniform with 
the author’s works. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


RECENT VOLUMES IN 
APPLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
Pharos. the Egyptian. By Guy Boornpy, author of ‘ Doctor 
Nikola,” ‘‘ The Lust of Hate,’’ ‘‘ A Bid for Fortune,” etc. 
By Berwen Banks. By ALLEN RAINE, author of “ Mifanwy, @ 
Welsh Singer,” “* Torn Sails,’’ etc. 


NEW EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. : 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, author of ‘A Short History of 
Natural Science,’ ‘‘ Botanical ‘ables for Young Students,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 


A Catechism for the Use of Mothers and Children’s Nurses, 
New and revised edition. By L. EMMETT HOLT, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Diseases of Children in the New York Polyclinic, 
Attending Physician to the Babies’ Hospital, etc. i2mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


Send for a copy—free—of Appleton’s Bulletin of Spring Announcements, 
These books are for sale by all Booksellers; or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


Rudyard Kipling, to condense and supple- 
ment from the A7plzng Note-Book, was born in 
Bombay, India, 30th December, 1865, the son of 
John Lockwood Kipling and Alice McDonald. 
He was educated in the United Services College 
at Westward Ho in North Devon, whose mem- 
ory is perpetuated in his recent stories of school 
life. After his school-days he returned to 
India, and took up his labors in a sub-editorial 
capacity on Zhe Civil and Military Gazette, at 
Lahore, continuing this work in one form or 
another from 1882 to 1889, during which 
time he found the opportunity to write 
‘‘ Departmental Ditties,’’ ‘‘ Soldiers Three ’’ 
and ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills.’’ The first 
when he was but twenty-one years of age. 
Briefly then his career may be said to have 
been made with the publishing of his first 
book, or rather the first of which he was the 
sole author, ‘‘ Departmental Ditties,’’ in 1886. 
Then followed rapidly ‘‘ Plain Tales from 
the Hills,’’ ‘‘ Soldiers Three,’’ ‘‘ The Gads- 
bys,’’ ‘‘In Black and White,’’ ‘‘ Under the 
Deodars,’’ ‘‘ The Phantom ’Rickshaw,’’ ‘‘ Wee 
Willie Winkie,’’ and ‘‘ Mine Own People.’’ 
These were all issued by Indian publishing 
houses before he finally left the East in 1889 
on his return to England, via China, Japan 
and America. ‘‘ Life’s Handicap,’’ 1890, 
and ‘‘ The Light that Failed,’’ 1891. 

In 1891 Mr. Kipling collaborated with Wal- 
cott Balestier in ‘‘ The Naulakha’’ which was 
published in London in 1892, during which 
year he married Miss Caroline Starr Balestier, 
the sister of his collaborator. Then comes 
‘* Barrack Room Ballads,’’ 1892; ‘‘ Many In- 
ventions,’’ 1893 ; ‘‘ The Jungle Book,’’ 1894 ; 
‘Second Jungle Book,’’ 1895; ‘‘ The Seven 
Seas,’’ 1896; ‘‘ The Recessional,’’ 1897; 
‘‘Captains Courageous,’’ 1897; ‘‘ The Vam- 
pire,’ 1898; ‘‘ The Day’s Work,’’ 1898. 

From 1892 to 1896 Mr. Kipling lived chiefly 
in the United States—building himself a home 
among the Green Mountains, at Brattleboro, 
Vt.—residing there until he returned to Eng- 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY TO DATE. 


land. In 1898 hesailed for Cape Town, South 
Africa, accompanied by his family, returning 
during the autumn, and taking up his abode 
at Rottingdean on the south coast of England. 
His next journey was to America in January, 
1899, en route to Mexico. He was taken 
seriously ill at his hotel in New York, Feb- 
ruary 21, lay at the point of death, the center 
of interest for the Race, recovered and was at 
work March 16. What he said when told of 
the German Emperor’s despatch will probably 
never be printed. 


se 


It did not, writes our New York corres- 
pondent, need severe illness to make Mr. 
Kipling the most talked-of author of his time. 
He was already to the fore-front, with his 
‘‘The Day’s Work,’’ selling far and wide 
and anything new from him in verse tele- 
graphed and cabled round the world. But 
his illness threatening a fatal termination has 
done wonderful things. People are reading 
him now to whom formerly he was only a 
name, while many persons to whom his name 
was scarcely familiar have turned their minds 
to him and are now joining the throng of his 
eager worshipers. With regard to his verse 
there has been surprising interest shown by 
many newspapers, which are reprinting from 
his collective volumes columns of copyrighted 
material so that the author’s publishers have 
found it necessary to issue to newspapers and 
newsdealers solemn warnings that nothing 
further can be taken from the books except at 
the taker’s peril. 

Meanwhile a Kipling Calendar for next 
year has already been undertaken. It 
will have the direct supervision of the 
author and its illustrations will consist of 
several interesting things, the chief of them 
all being a bas-relief by J. Lockwood Kipling, 
giving a portrait of its author flanked by 
elephants ; heads and a figure of Mowgli with 
his companions of the jungle. 
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HIS WRITINGS. 


The weakness of the position assumed by 
those who hold that Mr. Kipling is not one of 
the masters of the art of fiction lies in the 
imposition of length as a measure of force and 
creative power. The populace loves to jump 
at conclusions, and it long ago landed firmly 
on the ground of size in fiction. The novel is 
a greater work than the short story. Rudyard 
Kipling’s only novel, ‘‘ The Light That 
Failed,’’ was not successful. Therefore Mr. 
Kipling is not a master of fiction. 

That seems to be the line of reasoning 
adopted by those who do not regard Mr. Kip- 
ling as worthy to be compared with such im- 
posing personages as Hall Caine, Gilbert 
Parker, or even Andrew Lang. If the telling 
of a long and sustained story be the true test 
of genius in fiction, there can be no question 
that Louisa Mtihlbach, Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 
and others of equal skill are infinitely superior 
to Mr. Kipling. 

Fiction is an abstract of life. Characters in 
stories are reproductions of humanity. Life 
is the manifestation of character. It is the 
sum total of human impulses acting upon one 
another. It is the projection of personality 
into events. Therefore, the essential and vital 
part of every story is character. It is the per- 
sonalities of the actors in the great novels that 
will not die. 

Has Mr. Kipling contributed no figures to 
the gallery of human types? Has he revealed 
no peculiarities of human nature? Not a 
Saladin, not a Bois-Guilbert, not a Washing- 
ton, nor a Wolfe, perhaps ; but a type that has 
printed its figure and its nature on half the 
world he has made actual and alive forus. If 
he had created no other personages, Mulvaney, 
Ortheris, and Learoyd would live. These are 
genuine epitomes of human classes. They are 
essential, elemental, and irresistible. Only a 
master could have breathed the breath of life 
into their nostrils. In the hands of an appren- 
tice they would have done immeasurably more 
and been infinitely less. 

Shall we pause to recall the types of Oriental 
character which this magician of the imagina- 
tion has given us, made ours, made part and 
parcel of our experience, of our daily fancies, 
of our day dreams and our sleep? Who does 
not know Lalun, to know whose name is only 
the beginning of knowledge! And who is 
not the friend of Wali Dad, the ‘‘ demnition 
product,’’ philosophizing on the city wall with 
the calmness of a veneered Indian, and the 
next hour shouting his mad ‘‘ Ya Houssain ’”’ 
among the rocking ‘‘tazias?’’ Shall we go 
further, clear away out into the misty realms 


News 


of fancy? Yes, for there are Mowgli and the 
Grey Pack, master creations of an age of hard 
fact. 

The poetry of Mr. Kipling has been the 
cause of discussion almost as prolonged, wide- 
spread, and acrimonious as that aroused by 
his prose. The technic of his prose has not 
been considered in this brief article, because 
a critical examination of it would require too 
much space; but it is almost impossible to 
avoid reference to the technic of his verse, for 
that is one of its essential traits. It is, per- 
haps, not going too far to say that Mr. Kipling 
has made the plain English of the people tell 
in genuine poetry the plain thought of the 
people in his day and generation. 

This is his distinction and his claim to 
fame. Lord Tennyson was in the highest 
sense a representative poet. He voiced the 
speculative thought of his age in word-music 
of the most exquisite beauty. He sang the 
soul of his time, but he sang its secret thought, 
its inner yearning, its higher aspirations, and 
he sang these for thinkers. Mr. Kipling has 
sung the soul of his time, too; but he has 
sung its plain thought, its daily wants, its 
definite impulse. 

A man does not read ‘‘ A Song of the Eng- 
lish ’’ twice without knowing that his soul is 
vibrating in accord with the tones of a master 
singer. There is more truth, more of solid, 
practical knowledge of life in our day in ‘‘ The 
Lost Legion ’’ than there is in all the mass of 
feeble echoings that haunts the corners of the 
magazines. And so it is easy to go through 
‘“The Seven Seas ’’ page by page and recog- 
nize the speech of genius. What utterance 
of press or pulpit has stirred the cynical world 
of late as did Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional ?”’ 
What man who has lived the life of our time 
did not geta lasting impression from ‘‘ The 
Vampire?’’ Who has made in both prose 
and verse the new romance of the sea? ‘Those 
who have read ‘‘ Captains Courageous ’’ and 
the sea ballads of Mr. Kipling can answer. 
There was a foolish cry that romance had left 
the land with the plume and charger, the sea 
with the topgallants and royal yards. 


** And all unseen 
Romance brought up the nine-fifteen. 


His hand was on the lever laid, 
His oilcan soothed the worrying cranks, 
His whistle waked the snowbound grade, 
His foghorn cut the reeking Banks; 
In dock and deep and mine and mill 
The Boy-god reckless labored still.”’ 


There is Mr. Kipling’s creed of the romance 
of our time in his own words. A. Y. 7imes. 
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HIS VIEW OF AMERICANS, 


It was in 1889 that Mr. Kipling first saw 
America and took his first fling at us in prose 
in the Indian newspapers. Unfortunately for 
American regard, if we forgive him on account 
of the impetuosities of his youth, we are further 
embarrassed, for he returned to his attack in 
1896, when he printed in the British, not the 
American, edition of his ‘‘ Seven Seas’’ this 
bitter quatrain on us: 


QUEBEC. 
“From my gray scarp I view with scornful eyes 
Ignoble broil of freedom most unfree. 
Fear nothing, mother; where the carrion lies 
That Unclean Bird must be.”’ 


It is true he more or less apologized for his 
anti-Americanism of 1889 in 1891, when fame 
and profit had come from America by saying : 

‘‘ Well, I like the people immensely, but in 
my letters to the Proneer, in India, I hurled 
twelve-barreled curses at the country. I don’t 
think that Americans ever fully realize the 
discomforts that a civilized traveler who visits 
them for the first time is obliged to submit to. 
Doubtless it is all well enough when you are 
used to it. 

‘«The Americans are nearer to my life than 
the English. They resemble our Anglo- 
Indians in square dealing and frankness of 
speech. When they have anything to say 
they say it. I was in America four months. 
I did not waste my time in trying to ‘ get 
acquainted,’ as you would call it, with celeb- 
rities, though of course, I did not avoid any 
of them who came in my way, but I roamed 
abowt with the people and studied all phases 
of American life. 

‘‘T went to ward meetings and caucuses, 
attended political conventions, went to camp- 
meetings, attended classical lectures at Chau- 
tauqua, visited schools and colleges, inter- 
viewed Mark Twain, and, in fact, went every- 
where that I possibly could and talked with 
everybody whom I thought had something 
interesting to tell me.’’ Philadelphia Press. 


eH me 


HIS WOMEN. 


It is said by some that Kipling does not 
write for women. That to my mind is not 
true. He has written of them, and conse- 
quently for them, magnificently. A seraphic 
prose-poem is the ‘‘ Brushwood Boy,’’ in his 
last book. Itis one of the most beautiful con- 
ceptions I have ever read. It cannot fail to 
appealto women. /ames Whitcomb Riley in 
Philadelphia Press. 
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Kipiing’s women folks are just the sort that 
one would expect from the imagination of a 
man’s man, that is women—creatures of the 
opposite sex to Mulvaney. Ina rougher but 
healthier way there is the same instinctive 
difference of sex that belongs to Thomas 
Hardy’s people. So when you meet one of 
Kipling’s girls it is like coming out of a week’s 
hunt in the wind and the weather, or from 
marching among the Paythans and their cold, 
mountainous parts,—from a life that was dif 
ferent from theirs and well calculated to whet 
one’s appreciation of their world. Kipling 
personally is generally aw mzeux with the 
ladies, and has scarcely ever failed to make 
warm friends with the women of unusual wit 
and soul whom he has met. 

The Review of Reviews. 
se 

Kipling’s women may be divided into five 
distinct classes: I., His Married Flirts—Mrs. 
Hauksbee, Mrs. Reiver, Mrs. Larkyn, and the 
rest; II., His Nice Girls; III., His Women 
Who Suffer; IV., His Barrack Heroines; 
V., His Native Types. There are of course 
other women in his world; ambitious moth- 
ers, scandal-loving, trouble-making colonels’ 
wives, religiously inclined ladies with a taste 
for missions and the circulation of tracts ; but 
the five classes are distinct and it is by the 
first that we are prone, not unjustly, to judge 
him. His native women are natives first, and 
women second. In his tales of barrack-life 
the women are brought in merely to show 
more strikingly some attribute of his men. 
Dinah Shadd, with her strong heart and clam- 
orous tongue is hardly more than an episode 
in the life of Terence Mulvaney. Judy 
Sheehy. who set a trap for Mulvaney, and of 
whom Lascelles said truly or falsely, ‘‘ She 
would be better fora man’s name to her own,’’ 
is the most striking of his barrack types. 
Perhaps we shall, some day, hear more of her. 
Judy at five-and-thirty, wise in sin and effron- 
tery, would be a splendid if repellant figure. 

The keynote of the character of Mrs. 
Hauksbee is her love of power for power’s 
sake. She is forty years old, she hasa hus- 
band—somewhere—there are crow’s-feet about 
her eyes. She likes her dinner, admiration, 
to be well-dressed, but above all she likes to 
make men and women do her will. Power is 
the breath of her nostrils. And after being a 
power the next best thing, is being thought 
one. As she moves through this Anglo- 

Indian life of feasting, dancing, red tape, love- 
making, scandal-breeding, brandy-drinking ; 
this life that sometimes degenerates almost 
into a rout, and in which the man or the 
woman occasionally becomes primitive and 
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savage in moments of anger, passion, despair, 
there is never a false or an uncertain step. If 
she has sinned—and what her sins are and 
what they are not, who may say ?—she has 
done so dispassionately and with calculation. 
In Kipling’s treatment of her there is no taint, 
no lurking sneer. She alone, of all the 
women who move through his pages, compels 
his honest admiration and respect. She may 
have snubbed him outrageously. Perhaps he 
has winced under her raillery and sarcasm, 
and turned away with wrath and bitterness in 
his heart, only to be half won back by her 
bright, kindly smile and well-timed word. In 
treating of her, his flippancy gives way to a 
certain awe. He stands before her, amazed 
and delighted at her wit, her insight, her 
knowledge of men and women, the frankness 
of her vanity. 

From Kipling’s dashing, hard-riding Married 
Flirts to his Nice Girls is but a step. There 
are thirty or forty of them, one very much 
like another. At random, almost, one may 
take Minnie Threegan, of the ‘* Story of the 
Gadsbys,’’ Tillie Venner, of ‘‘ Wressley of 
the Foreign Office,’’ Kitty Mannering of the 
‘‘Phantom ‘Rickshaw,’’ Kitty Beighton of 
‘*Cupid’s Arrows.’’ Between the four there 
is very little to choose. Kipling’s treatment 
of the Nice Girl is almost a confession that he 
does not understand. His wide-eyed scorn is 
almost brutally frank. Fiction of necessity 
ignores a variety of personal interests and 
attributes. Darby’s devotion to Joan is not to 
be doubted ; but he cannot be thinking of her 
always; there are other things in his life: 
taxes, tobacco, tailors, trousers. The loss of 
Joan would make him fairly miserable for a 
month, but eliminate trousers, tailors, etc., 
and you strike at the very root of his exis- 
tence. Be the historian of their loves and 
woes never so prolix, he must confine himself 
to such details as directly effect that fragment 
of their lives which he aims to depict. The 
artis in making us find between the lines 
the nine and sixty details that transform the 
inky creature into a being with living nerves, 
brain and stomach. Kipling, by sheer 
strength, has done this. His Nice Girl is very 
fond of her dinner, her mammaand papa, tennis, 
polo, bon-bons, violet perfume, Ouida’s novels 
and Marie Corelli. Also a thousand other 
things. Her Hero is a sort of Chandos— 
Corréze— Bertie Cecil—a stilted creature, who 
stalks and struts and rolls his eyes, and makes 
love sweetly and mysteriously, and has a big, 
black, bumptious past. She does not expect 
to meet him. He would be quite unconven- 
tional. She would make a good mate for a 
cavalry officer who says ‘‘Hum! Haw!”’ or 
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a bank clerk ; but the man of brains and heart 
who lays a great, strong passion at her feet, 
and talks of giving her his best work is a fool. 
Wressley of the Foreign Office did that, and 
found out his mistake. ‘‘A few kisses,’ 
Kipling brutally comments, ‘‘are better and 
save time.’’ 

In the love between the sexes Kipling sees 
little unselfishness and purity of heart. The 
steadfast, lofty affection of a Eugénie Grandet 
would be quite impossible in a woman of his 
world. Woman in her love must be fool or 
vampire. Balzac somewhere said something 
about there being two parties in a love trans- 
action. Over against his-woman-who-does- 
not-care, Kipling has given us another figure, 
infinitely more terrible, of woman abasing 
herself for love, clinging at the man’s knees, 
crying aloud in her sin and anguish and shame. 
In his treatment of Mrs. Keith-Wessington 
(‘‘ The Phantom ’Rickshaw’’), there is no 
trace of pity. She is badly treated, but 
Kipling never allows us to forget that other 
man—somewhere—whom she in her turn is 
deceiving. What tragic power there is in the 
dinner scene of the ‘‘ Story of the Gadsby’s!”’ 
Captain Gadsby has engaged himself to 
Minnie Threegan, and is clumsily breaking 
the news to Mrs. Herriot, the woman of 
Thirty. The impetuosity of the woman is 
astounding. She rails at him, pleads with 
him, insults him. Then in a spirit of wild, 
strange, uncontrollable humor for his amuse- 
ment and her own, and to prove her power she 
makes a ridiculous fool of her latest admirer, 
who is seated on the other side of the table. 
She brings into play all the arts of a consum- 
mate actress ; affects to treat his blundering 
renunciation as a rather vulgar and ill-timed 
joke. Then suddenly the barriers give way, 
and she blurts out passionately, ‘‘My God! 
Pip! I was a good woman once.’’ The power 
shown in bringing about the revulsion of feel- 
ing is remarkable. Kipling has never sur- 
passed this. It is a master-stroke, worthy of 
rank with Becky Sharp’s admiration for her 
husband when she sees him ‘‘ strong, brave 
and victorious.”’ 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice in The Bookman. 


He 
AMERICAN GIRLS. 


As Mr. Kipling married an American girl 
it is interesting to read what he said of her in 
1889: 

‘* The 


much so—with a piquancy, all of their own, 


American girls are pretty—very 


impossible to describe as to resist. Sweet 
and comely are the maidens of Devonshire ; 
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delicate and of precious seeming those who 
live in the pleasant places of London ; fasci- 
nating for all their demureness the damsels 
of France, clinging closely to their mothers 
and with large eyes wondering at the wicked 
world ; excellent in her own place, and to 
those who understand her, is the Anglo- 
Indian ‘‘Spin’’ in her second season; but 
the girls of America are above and beyond 
them all. 

‘‘They are clever, they can talk; yea, it is 
said they can think. Certainly they have an 
appearance of so doing which is delightfully 
deceptive. They are original and regard you 
with unabashed eyes, as a sister might look at 
her brother. They are instructed, too, in the 
folly and vanity of the male mind, for they 
have associated with boys from babyhood and 
can discerningly minister to both vices or 
pleasantly snub the possessor. 

‘‘They possess, moreover, a life among 
themselves, independent of any masculine 
associations. They have societies and clubs 
and unlimited tea fights where all the guests 
are girls. They are self-possessed without part- 
ing with any tenderness that is their sex right. 
They understand. They can take care of them- 
selves. They are superbly independent. 

‘‘ When you ask them what makes them so 
charming they say: ‘It is because we are 
better educated than your girls and we are 
more sensible in regard to men. We have 
good times all around, but aren’t taught to 
regard every man as a possible husband. Nor 
is he expected to marry the first girl he calls 
on regularly.” Yes, they have good times. 
Their freedom is large and they do not abuse 
it. They can go driving with young men and 
receive nods from young men to an extent 
that would make an English mother wink with 
horror, and neither driver nor drivee have a 
thought beyond the enjoyment of a good time. 

‘But this freedom of the young girl has 
its drawbacks. She is—I say it with all 
reluctance—irreverent from her forty-dollar 
bonnet to the buckles on her eighteen-dollar 
shoes. She talks flippantly to her parents. 
She has a prescriptive right to the society of 
the man who arrives. The parents admit it. 
This is sometimes embarrassing, especially 
when you call on a man and his wife for the 
sake of information ; the one being a merchant 
of varied knowledge, the other a woman of 
the world. In five minutes your host has 
vanished. In another five his wife has fol- 
lowed him and you are left alone with a very 
charming maiden doubtless, but certainly not 


the person you came to see.’’ 
Philadel phia Press. 
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THE LAHORE EDITOR SAYS: 


There was one peculiarity of Kipling’s work 
which I really must mention—namely, the 
amount of ink he used to throw about. In the 
heat of summer white cotton trousers and a 
thin vest constituted his office attire, and by 
the day’s end he was spotted all over like a 
Dalmatian dog. He hada habit of dipping 
his pen frequently and deep into the ink pot, 
and as all his movements were abrupt, almost 
jerky, the ink used to fly. When he darted 
into my room, as he used to do about one thing 
or another in connection with the contents of 
the paper a dozen times in the morning, I had 
to shout to him to ‘‘ stand off,’’ otherwise, as 
I knew by experience, the abrupt halt he 
would make, and the flourish with which he 
placed the proof in his hand before me would 
send the penful of ink—he always had a full pen 
in his hand—flying all over me. Driving or 
sometimes walking home to breakfast in his 
light attire, plentifully besprinkled with ink, 
his spectacled face peeping out under an enor- 
mous mushroom-shaped pith hat, Kipling was 
a quaint-looking object. 

This was in the hot weather, when Lahore 
lay blistering month after month under the 
sun, and every white woman and half of the 
white men had fled to cooler altitudes in the 
Himalayas, and only those men were left who 
like Kipling and myself, fad to stay. So it 
mattered little in what costume we went to 
and from the office. In the winter, wien 
‘*society ’’ had returned to Lahore, Kipling 
was rather scrupulous in the matter of dress, 
but his lavishness in the matter of ink changed 
not with the seasons. ys. i 
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When I arrived at Lahore”to take over the 
editorship of the C7zvz/ and Military Gazette, 
I found a letter awaiting me from the chief 
proprietor, in which he expressed the hope 
that I would be able to ‘‘ put some sparkle 
into the paper.’’ When the staff of a journal 
consists of two men only, one of whom is 
Kipling, such an exhortation addressed to the 
other doubtless seems curious. But, as I have 
said, Kipling had been discouraged from 
sparkling. My predecessor in the editorship 
of the Civil and Military Gazette, had done 
his best to make a sound second-rate journal- 
ist out of the youngster, by keeping his nose 
at the grindstone of proof-reading, scissors- 
and-paste work, and the boiling down of Gov- 
ernment Blue Books into summaries for pub- 
lication. But Kipling had the buoyancy of a 
cork, and, after his long office work, had still 
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found spare energy to write those charming 
sketches and poems which in ‘‘ Soldiers 
Three,’’ and the ‘‘ Departmental Ditties,’’ 
gave him such fame as can be won in the nar- 
row world of Anglo-India. Whatever may 
have been the reason for the repression to 
which Kipling had been subjected before my 
arrival at Lahore, the fact explains why I, 
instead of he, should have been asked to put 
some ‘‘ sparkle’’ into the paper. 

I read the letter to him, and we agreed that 
champagne had more of the desired quality 
than any thing else we could think of; and as 
the ‘‘ Sindh and Punjab Hotel ’’ happened to 
be opposite our office, I sent over for a bottle, 
and we inaugurated our first day’s work to- 
gether by drinking to the successful sparkle of 
the ‘‘rag’’ under its new management. 
Among many cherished scraps of paper lost 
in a dispatch box which was stolen from me 
in Italy, that land of thieves, on my way back 
from India, was a drawing in red ink, perpe- 
trated partly by Kipling and partly by myself, 
of this initiatory symposium. I knew that 
Kipling was predestined to fame, and I kept 
this sketch as the first result of our collabo- 
ration. It represented our two selves seated at 
the office table, with champagne bottie and 
glasses, and was heaced, ‘‘ putting some 
sparkle into it.’’ There were several fox ter- 
riers (of sorts) in the picture—Kipling’s 
‘* Vic,’’ ‘‘ Joe,’’ my property, and ‘‘ Buz,’’ a 
delightful performing terrier, belonging to 
somebody else that had attached itself to us 
and our dogs, and used to come to the office 
every morning after gnawing through the rope 
with which its master’s dog-keeper endeavored 
to prevent its straying. Kipling was absurdly 
devoted t» ‘‘ Vic,’’ and she appears and reap- 
pears, often under her own name, in many of 
his stories. She was a dog with many human 
points, and an entertaining companion. 

McClure’s Magazine. 
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ANECDOTES. 


James Whitcomb Riley sent Kipling a 
copy of his volume ‘‘ Children’s Verses. ’’ 
Kipling thanked him in rhyme and here is one 
stanza of his reply, a truly poetic and tender 
thing :— 


‘** Your trail lies to the Westward, 
Mine back to mine own place, 
There is water between our lodges— 
I have not seen your face ; 
But I have read your verses 
Aud I can guess the rest, 
For in the hearts of children 
There is no east or west.” 
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The idea of some people that Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling is ungracious is a false one. It seems 
to me that he is the soul of graciousness, 
Seldom does an amateur journalist write to 
him for ‘‘ copy’ that it is refused. The latest 
of these fortunate ones is the Can/adb, pub- 
lished by the undergraduates of Cambridge 
University. In reply to a request for a eontri- 
bution, Mr. Kipling wrote: 

THE ELMS, ROTTINGDEAN, NEAR BRIGHTON, 
Sept. 17, 1898. 
To the E-ditor of the Cantab- 
There once was a writer who wrote: 
‘* Dear Sir: In reply to your note 
Of yesterday’s date, 
I am sorry to state 


It’s no good at the prices you quote 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


” 


Not to be discouraged, the editor wrote 
again, asking for Mr. Kipling’s rock-bottom 
rates; and again came a reply: 

DEAR SIR:—Heaven forbid that the staff of the 
Canta6 should go about pawning their raiment in a 
public-spirited attempt to secure a contribution from 
my pen! The fact is that I can’t do things to order 
with any satisfaction to myself or the buyer. Other- 
wise I would have sent you something. 

Sincerely, RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Not being able to draw a contribution, the 
editor wrote for a photograph, and thus Mr. 
Kipling replied : 

As to photos of myself, I have not one by me at 
present, but when I tind one I will send it, but o¢ for 
publication, because my beauty is such that it fades 
like a flower if you expose it. 


Very sincerely, RUDYARD KIPLING. 


The value of these letters was increased by 

a pen-and-ink sketch of himself by Mr Kip- 

ling, so that the pertinacious editor got even 

more than he asked for. If the foreguing does 

not prove Mr. Kipling’s amiability nothing 

will. The Critic. 
eo 


In a couple of pages on ‘‘ My First Book’”’ 
Mr. Kipling told something about the way in 
which his verses were written, saying : 

‘* Bad as they were. I burned twice as many 
as were published, and of the survivors at least 
two-thirds were cut down at the last moment. 
Nothing can be wholly beautiful that is not 
useful, and therefore my verses were made to 
ease off the p-rpetual strife between the man- 
ager extending his advertisements and my 
chief fighting for his reading matter. They 
were born to be sacrificed. Rukn-Din, the 
foreman of our side, approved of them im- 
mensely, for he was a Moslem of culture. He 
would say: ‘ Your poetry very good, sir; just 
coming proper length to-day. You giving 
more soon. One-third column just proper. 
Always can take on third page.’ 
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‘Mahmoud, who set them up, had an un- 
pleasant way of referring to a new lyric as 
Elk aur chiz—one more thing—which I never 
liked. The job side, too, were unsympathetic, 
because I used to raid into their type for pri- 
vate proofs with Old English and Gothic 
headlines. Even a Hindoo does not like to 
find the serifs of his f's cut away to make 
long s’s. 
‘‘And in this manner week by week my 


verses came to be printed in the paper.’’ 
Philadelphia Times. 
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Adecdotes naturally begin with boyhood, 
and of Kipling it is said that when a boy of 
twelve he started on a sea voyage with 
his father, Mr. Lockwood Kipling. Soon 
after the vessel was under way Mr. Lock- 
wood Kipling went below, leaving the 
boy on deck. Presently there was a 
great commotion overhead, and one of the 
ship's officers rushed down and banged at Mr. 
Kipling’s door. ‘‘Mr. Kipling,’’ he cried, 
‘‘your boy has crawled out on the yardarm, 
and if he let’s go he’ll drown.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said 
Mr. Kipling, glad to know that nothing seri- 
ous, was the matter; ‘‘but he won’t let go.”’ 

Philadelphia Press. 


eH 
AS AUTHORS SEE AND SAY. 


he lamentable news that Rudyard Kipling 
isin danger of death comes with a shock of 
grief to a fellow-countryman and areading man. 
Almost since the beginning of his career I 
have read every word he wrote, and have 
found in his words an inspiration beyond that 
of any living novelist. He deals at first hand 
with the half dozen passions which mould 
human nature, and always with insight and 
nobility. His death, which may God forbid, 
would, in my humble judgment, deprive Eng- 
lish letters of our greatest name and England 

of her real poet-laureate. 
lan McLaren in Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Of all contemporary writers I admire 
Rudyard Kipling the most. He has the 
greatest artistic mind of any living English 
writer. As yet he is merely lisping. Only 
the years to which I trust he will be spared 
will give him his full strength and power. 

He writes of what he knows. There is no 
field in which he fears to stray, no subject 
that he cannot master. He writes of men 
and women, of India’s heat and England’s 
summer. He writes of men who are heroes, 
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and he writes only of what he understands. 
He writes for the children and he writes for 
the old; he writes for the present and he 
writes for posterity ; he writes of the sea and 
the land; of nature and of civilization, and 
he is equally at home in them all. 

Whether it isin prose or verse, he knows 
of what he tells. That is one secret of his 
strength. He is simple, direct, masterly. 

Every thing that Kipling ever published, I 
have in my library, and I would not part with 
a single page. I have read many of his 
stories over and over again, and I never tire 
of them. 

Kipling is a master already, and he is just 
beginning to write. If he lives for another 
decade or two, we shall all see that the 
Kipling of then is as far above the Kipling of 
to-day as the man of learning is above the 
lisping child in the primary grade. 

James Whitcomb Riley in Philadelphia Press. 
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Should he die, England and America would 
lose the one who gives the greatest hope for 
our time, the one who gives promise of being 
the equal of the greatest writers of any time. 
Should he live, none can tell what he may 
accomplish. He may by the time he is forty 
change as readily as Scott did from poetry 
and Thackeray from sketches, and like them, 
give us a great series of no\e s—a world as new 
and as great as they gaveus. There seems no 
limit to his powers. As he may be the 
greatest novelist of the coming century, so he 
may be the greatest poet. He is one of the 
writers who make us proud that we are of the 
same blood. And Mr. Page is much im- 
pressed by the youth of Mr. Kipling. His 
fame, he continues, is secure already, and 
his passing away at this time would be almost 
an apotheosis—a man hardly in his thirties 
crowned with the adoration of two nations. 
The history of letters has hardly any parallel. 
Lord Byron's case seems to me nearest it. 
But Kipling has the personal devotion as well 
as the admiration for his genius Almost any 
half dozen of his stories would be enough to 
give fame to a writer—to make him a star; 
but he is a heaven full of stars. They almost 
dim each other by their multitude. 

Thomas Nelson Page in New York Times. 
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Mr Kipling appears to myself to possess a 
very original genius; nor is this an original 


opinion. His ‘“ Plain Tales’’ has been called 
‘the best book ever written on India’’ by an 
authority of very great experience in life, in 
government and in literature. For the first 
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time he has shown English readers what India 
is like ; how full of infinitely various life and 
romance. He seems to have seen and known 
and been able to make real and vivid the ex- 
istence of all classes in that continent. There 
are touching passages in ‘‘ The Story of the 
Gadsbys,’’ but it has the defect of reminding 
one of ‘‘ Gyp,’’ an author whom Mr. Kipling 
may never have read, for all that Iknow. To 
my own taste—after all it is a question of 
taste—his tales of native life in many ranks, 
castes, religions and nations are his best. 
There is a wonderful horror mixed with vulgar 
magic in the story called ‘‘The House of 
Suddhoo.’’ The confessions of an opium 
smoker in ‘‘ The Gate of a Hundred Sorrows’’ 
defeat De Quincey on his own ground. ‘‘ On 
the City Walls’ is a romance that is real and 
an amazing glimpse into the true mind of 
orientals hidden from us often by a veneer of 
western culture. 

The ‘‘ Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes,’ 
who fell into a village of them who should be 
dead but yet alive, is a nightmare more per- 
fect and terrible, I think, than anything of 
Edgar Poe’s. ‘There is a scene of passion at 
a midnight picnic and in a nocturnal dust 
storm which is purely magical, a revelation of 
things possible. The story of a little Indian 
child is a mere sketch, but it brings tears even 
into critical eyes. There is an astonishing 
variety in Mr. Kipling’s powers. In the 
‘*Phantom ’Rickshaw’’ his tale of the dead 
wife’s appointment with her husband moves 
one like a vivid dream of the beloved dead. 
Then we have a handsome piece of witchery 
in the ‘‘ Bisara of Pooree,’’ where the impos- 
sible becomes real to fancy. From these tales 
it is a long step to the military humors of 
‘* Soldiers Three ’’—the magnificent, daring, 
vain and generous Irish Heracles, Mulvaney ; 
the little cockney who shoots so well and has 
a madness of homesickness; Ortheris and the 
large Yorkshire man who is their comrade. 
‘‘ How They Took the Town of Lungtung- 
pens ’’ and ‘‘ With the Rear Guard ”’ are tales 
of as good fighting as ever were transcribed. 
Every soldier should inspire himself with the 
gay daring and masterful adventure. The 
legend of the wanderer with the head of his 
crushed and dead comrade in his wallet proves 
that Mr. Kipling would excel in the wildest 
myths of adventure, if he cared. He has 
comedy, tragedy, farce, in his repertory, all in 
small parcels. He has seen a perfect Odyssey 
of strange experience, has known or had 
divined the most unheard-of dealings of men 
with men, and everywhere has found them 
very human. The last story in ‘‘ Plain Tales 
from the Hills’’ promises, not a conclusion, 
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but a beginning, to the legend of an English 
scholar sunk in drink, in Islam, and the dirt 
of a bazaar. All this would be entirely new, 
and we may trust that Mr. Kipling will give 
us a longer narrative on the subject. Whether 
he can write a long novel, or a novel rather of 
the usual proportions, remains to be seen. 
Very few men have excelled in both forms of 
the art fictitious, and he certainly excels in 
one. Ata passage, a picture, an incident, a 
character, he is already, perhaps, all but un- 
rivaled among his contemporaries. Can he 
weave masses of this into a consistent fable? 
This remains to be tried. 

Anarew Lang in Harper's Weekly, 1890. 
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RECESSIONAL. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


God of our fathers, known of old 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget,—lest we forget ! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The Captains and the Kings depart, 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget,—lest we forget ! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 

Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget,—lest we forget ! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use,— 

Or lesser breeds without the Law— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget,—lest we forget ! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard— 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard. 

For frantic boast and foolish word, 

Thy mercy on Thy People, Lord !—Amen 
London Times, 1897: 


=George Egerton’s forthcoming novel is to 
be called ‘‘ The Hazard of the Ill.”’ 


=‘ The Flowing Bowl’’ is the title of a 
a curious volume on drinks of all kinds and 
of all periods, published by Grant Richards, 
of London. The author is Edward Spencer, 
better known by his pen-name of ‘‘ Nathaniel 
Gubbins,’’ under which he has written 4 
number of entertaining books. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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AIMS AND AUTOGRAPHS OF AUTHORS 


ADVENTURERS, The. A tale of Treasure Trove. OMAR the Tentmaker. A romance of Old Persia. 
By H. B. Marriott Watson. With illustrations by By Nathan Haskell Dole. Illustrated by Frank 
A. I. Keller. 298 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, T. Merrill. 365 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by tail, $1.25. 
$1.23. RIGHTS and Duties of American Citizenship, The. 
AMERICA in Hawaii. A history of United States By Westel Woodbury Willoughby, Ph. D., author 
influence in the Hawaiian Islands. By Edmund of ‘The Supreme Court,”’ etc. 336 pp. Indexed. 
Janes Carpenter. Illustrated. 275 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. STORY of the Civil War, The. A concise account of 
the war in the United States of America between 
1861 and 1865. By John Codman Ropes, LL. D., 
author of ‘‘The Campaign of Waterloo,’’ etc. 
With maps and plans. Part II. The Campaigus 
of 1862. 475 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 
‘“ ' ” UNDERGROUND Railroad from Slavery to Free- 
BOYS of ’98, The. By James Otis, author of ‘‘ Toby dom, The. By Wilbur H. Siebert. With an 
Tyler,’’ ete. Illustrated by J. Steeple Davis and introduction by Albert Bushnell Hart. Illustrated. 
Frank T. Merrill, and with reproductions of 478 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.26. 


“psig. ga et il = pee Sy WHEN Cupid Calls. By Tom Hall, author of ‘‘ When 
os ea Love Laughs,”’ etc. With decorations by Blanche 
HOW Music Developed. A critical and explanatory McManus. IIg pp. 16mo, $1.10 ; by mail, $1.18. 
account of the growth of modern music. By W.  wfIpow O’Callaghan’s Boys, The. By Gulielma 
J. Henderson, author of ‘‘ What is Good Music ? ” Zollinger. Illustrated. “295 pp. 16mio, go cents ; 
etc. 413 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.13; by mail, by mail, 99 cents. : 
$1.25. YOUNG Volunteer in Cuba; or, Fighting for the 
NEGRO in America and the Ideal American Republic, Single Star, A. By Edward Stratemeyer, author 
The. By T. J. Morgan, D. D., author of ‘‘ Studies of ‘‘ Under Dewey at Manila,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
in Pedagogy,” etc. 203 pp. I2mo, 80 cents; by Old Glory Series. 298 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 89 cents. mail, 88 cents. 


AVE Roma Immortalis. Studies from the Chronicles 
of Rome. By Francis Marion Crawford. Two 
volumes. Illustrated. 332, 334 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. $5.00; by mail, $5.37. Ldztion de Live, 


* 


$11.25; by mail, $11.68. 


THE ADVENTURERS. By H.B. MarRIoTr WATSON. 


Some three years ago I came into the enjoyment of an ample garden which had been 
neglected. It stood on the site of a much older garden, and in the course of its restitution 
many curious carved figures and capitals were unearthed. There was, it seemed, no reason 
why in some corner treasure trove should not lie hid. At least that was my fancy, and I took 
amusement in wondering, further, what should be done with such a trove, if found. It was 
possible that someone might become aware of the discovery and make an assault on the 
owner's safes, secure in the fact that these were ill-gotten gains, and that no protection might 
be asked of the police. The tale found itself after this fashion. It remained to find a suitable 
setting. In Monmouthshire and elsewhere, on the Welsh border, are many small castles, 
remote from railways and towns. Such a story, pitched in these scenes, promised a free hand 
and the reversion to medizeval warfare—up to a point. This was why I wrote ‘‘ The 
Adventurers.’’ 


February 1, 1899. 1, A hy in 


AMERICA IN HAWAII. By EpMUND JANES CARPENTER. 
I wrote ‘‘ America in Hawaii,’’ first of all, because I was requested by my publishers to 
write it. Secondly, because of the intense pleasure which it gave me to record the details of 
one of the most remarkable episodes in American history. 


Boston, MAss., February 23, 1899. 
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AvE RomMA IMMORTALIS. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


In writing ‘‘ Ave Roma Immortalis,’’ I tried to make a book which should be both trust- 
worthy and readable, giving impressions of the city at different epochs and illustrating some 
facts of its history with the stories about Roman men and women. 


SORRENTO, ITALY, January 19, 1899. ¥ dA sites a f yj 


THE Boys OF ’98. By JAMES OTIS. 
y 


The general purpose in ‘‘ The Boys of ’98,’’ was to present a synopsis of the events of the 
Spanish-American War as the public read of them day by day—a record rather than a history. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, January 31, 1899. 
a Varntt gs 
hiicatcanenct Te 


How Music DEVELOPED. By W.J. HENDERSON. 


I wrote ‘‘How Music Developed’’ to supply the need of music lovers, not actually 
students of music, for a history of music which would explain to them the successive steps in 
the development of the art and assist them in attaining a position of critical vantage. 


NEw York City, N. Y., January 25, 1899. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA AND THE IDEAL AMERICAN REPUBLIC. By T. J. MorGaAN, D. D. 


I wrote ‘‘ The Negro in America’’ to stimulate and encourage the negroes and to create a 
healthier public sentiment among white people. 


NEw York City, N. Y., om 
eee a ee a “vy. Pe tacs 


OMAR THE TENT-MAKER. By NatHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


I wrote ‘‘ Omar the Tent-Maker’’ because it seemed to me, and to a sanguine publisher 
that the life of the old Persian poet-astronomer, coinciding and blending with those of such 
remarkable men as the enlightened Turkish Sultan Malik-Shah, the fanatic Hasan ben Sabah, 
founder of the sect of the Assassins, and the noble Nizam-ul-Mulk, offered excellent dramatic 
possibilities for the semi-historical novel. In order to impart some local color, I managed to 
pick up a smattering of Persian, and so was able to translate a few of Omar’s quatrains into 
something like the original meters. The rather tenuous love-story was suggested by the tenor 
of the few extant amatory Rubdiyat, but the larger proportion of the episodes are founded on 
fact or legend, some of them recently brought to light by Professor Zhukovsky, of St. Peters- 
burg. The Greek heroine Agapé is wholly imaginary and of course the details are filled in 
according to the imprescriptible right of the story-teller. I endeavored also to show that 
Omar Khayydm’s philosophy was not a gloomy pessimism (with which I could have no 
sympathy), but a serene acceptance of the dark things as well as the bright things of life—a 
humorous fatalism if you like, sufficiently cheerful to justify a modern optimist in saying, 
‘“Oh Mark I am an Omarkhayyamiculturist.’’ 


Boston, Mass., 
February 23, 1899. AHathanr. dled taht 
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THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. By W. W. WILLOUGHBY. 

The knowledge of how one’s government is organized and administered has a value not as 
an end in itself, but as a means—a means through which the citizen may be enabled fully to 
appreciate the political problems by which he is surrounded and inclined to lend his disinter- 
ested assistance to a proper solution of them. Guided by this principle it has been my 
endeavor so to present the information which I had to convey that the student will be both 
enabled and predisposed willingly to assume, and intelligently to meet, the responsibilities of 
American citizenship. 


BALTIMORE, MD., January 25, 1899. Vm 7A Yhe C€ ‘ a 4 


THE STORY OF THE CrviL WAR. By Joun C. RopEs. 

My purpose in writing ‘‘ The Story of the Civil War” is to write a narrative of the 
military events in the great war of 1861 to1865. The intention is to put the important events 
in their proper relation to each other, in such a way, that the reader will be able to see clearly 
the reasons for the different steps that were taken in the course of the struggle. There is no 
attempt to deal with politics, and the details of military operations are kept within very narrow 
limits. My intention is to treat the subject with perfect impartiality. 


Boston, Mass., February 23, 1899. A 
bhuA, 


i rr ae | 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM. By WiLBuR H. SIEBERT. 

My purpose in writing ‘‘ The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom ’’! was 
distinctly historical. My study of the subject had convinced me of the importance of the 
work of the thousands of fugitive slaves as missionaries in the cause of freedom; and I was 
impressed also with the effect that the system of secret aid rendered to the refugees during the 
period 1786-1860 had had upon the South. The U. G. R. R. appeared to me, therefore, to be 


worthy of historical consideration, and scarcely less so, the progress of its ‘‘ passengers’’ in 
Canada, their adopted country. 
CoLumBus, OHIO, January 26, 1899. APPEL AE 
WHEN CuprID CALLS. By Tom HALu. 
I wrote ‘‘ When Cupid Calls”’ to learn (by being criticised) to help make a living, and 


because I like to write. 
CATSKILL, N. Y., February 24, 1899. yn 2 / 
e 


THE Wipow O’CALLAGHAN’S Boys. By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. 


I wrote ‘“‘ The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys’’ to preach the doctrine, which I firmly believe, 
that there is a chance for everybody in this world who will do good honest work ; and that 
whoever is ‘‘ down on his luck’’ may generally find the cause in himself. 


NeEwvon, IowA, January 30, 1899. 4 / . / a ff : 
> 


A YouNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 

My aim in writing ‘‘ A Young Volunteer in Cuba ’’ was to present to young Americans a 
true picture of life among the militiamen who entered the United States Army and took an 
active part in the Cuban campaign, leading up to the fallof Santiago. Incidentally a few side- 
lights are thrown upon the Rough Riders, not as they might have been, but as they really 
were—and they were ‘‘all right.’’ 


NEwaRK, N. J., January 25, 1899. po Salem egor 
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Facsimiles of Covers of New and Forthcoming Books 


In the stories comprising this book, which 
have been grouped under the title of ‘‘ Strong 


Hearts,’’ Mr. Cable re- 
turns to the field which 
gave him his best fame 
and his readers their 
greatest pleasure—New 
Orleans and its min- 
gled races, ‘‘ The En- 
tomologist ’’ has for its 
heroine one of those 
women who are espec- 
ially Mr. Cable’s crea- 
tion,—one who belongs 
with the heroines of 
‘“The Grandissimes ”’ 
and with ‘‘ Madame 
Delphine.’’ That story and 
‘The Taxidermist’’ both 
have all the charm of ‘‘ Old 
Creole Days’’ with added 
power ; and ‘‘ The Entomolo- 
gist’s’’ picture of a visitation 
of yellow fever, with all that 
it means to a Southern city, 
shows Mr. Cable’s strength in 
an altogether new direction. 


‘“A Guide to the Wild 
Flowers’ is illustrated by one 
of the greatest wild-flower 
artists of the world, Mrs. Ellis 
Rowan. The illustrations are 
sixty-four full-page colored 
plates, showing seventy-nine 
different plants, and one hun- 
dred black-and-white plates, 
showing one hundred and three 
plants, together with fifty-four 
diagrams. The 
flowers are 
arranged in 
order —family, 
color, odor, 
range and time 
of bloom. It 
is complete in 
itself, employ- 
ing no _ tech- 
nical terms 
that it does not 
define. 

‘‘ Espiritu 
Santo” is a 
novel with a 
musical back- 


ground, the scene is laid in Paris, and nearly 
all the characters are intimately connected 


with the musical world. 


aSTRONGE 
HEARTS. 


Se eek 
GEORGE W- CABLE 


iN CUBAWITH 
* SHAFTER* 


JOHN D. MILEY 


‘A GVIDE TO THE 
WILD FLOWERS 


Pe 


HENRIETIA DAN 


Colonel Miley was General Shafter’s Chief 
of Staff during the Santiago Campaign. 


His 
book is neither critica] 
nor controversial. It is 
an authoritative descrip- 
tion, from the headquar- 
ters’ point of view, of 
the difficulties and ob- 
stacles which the United 
States troops encount- 
ered and of how they 
were overcome. The 
information is based on 
official documents and 
on the testimony of those 
who were cognizant of 
all that was going on 
behind the scenes. 


Elizabeth, Empress of Aus- 
tria, is one of the most pictur- 
esque and at the same time, 
the most completely misun- 
derstood figures in modern 
European history. This book 
is the story of her life, written 
not from the outside by a mere 
collector of records, but by one 
who saw and heard, a lady of 
her court, who was, more- 
over, an intimate personal 
friend, one of the very few to 
whom this remarkable woman 
ever really opened her heart. 
Although this work has histori- 
cal value it is far removed from 
the cut-and-dried biography. 


OF AN EMPRESS 


In ‘‘Mr., Miss and Mrs.’’ we have clever 
society stories of men and women depicting 


many curious phases of life. 
the inside life of the city so well known as to 


the journalist, 


To no one is 


and the present writer has 


made remarkable use of his material. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


, Boston, March 10, 1899. 

M. Edouard Rod, of Geneva, has been giv- 
ing at Sanders Theater a course of eight lec- 
tures on dramatic poetry in France under the 
auspices of ‘‘ Le Cercle francaise de 1’ Univer- 
sité Harvard.’’ M. Rod has a striking pres- 
ence, a very clear and penetrating voice which 
does justice to every sound of the exquisite 
French he speaks, and makes you forget 
the somewhat monotonous intonations, and 
phrasing which seem to be characteristic of 
his delivery. At his first lecture there was 
none of the dry and shrewd humor which 
lightened the lectures of M. René Doumic a 
year ago. But there was a dignity and solid- 
ity eminently befitting a Swiss professor, 
appearing for the first time at the leading 
American University. It is not because 
M. Rod lacks humor. His address on Love in 
the modern novel, given before ‘‘ le Cercle de 
l’Alliance francaise’’ at the Vend6dme last 
week, proved that he had humor of a very de- 
lightful kind. That address was as discreet a 
piece of literary criticism as could well be 
imagined. The Boston papers have paid 
unusual attention to M. Rod’s lectures, and 
the reports in the 7vazscript have been especi- 
ally excellent. 

M. Rod asked me if the sale of the English 
translation of his ‘‘ Rochers Blancs ’’ had been 
large, and I had to confess that it had not. It 
deserved a good sale, and I have no doubt that 
the impetus, which his presence in this country 
and the knowledge of him widened by his lec- 
tures, will give it, will carry it on. The 
translator’s name is not given on the title-page, 
but ‘‘ White Rocks’”’ was ‘‘ Englished ’’ by 
Mr. J. C. Brogan, who has done a great deal 
of excellent and unacknowledged work for T. 
Y. Crowell and Company, Little, Brown and 
Company, and other publishers. Mr. Brogan 
is a graduate of Dublin University, and 
his knowledge of the classics, and of 
French and Spanish, is quite authoritative. 
Little, Brown and Company have nearly 
ready a translation of a new novel by M. 
Rod, entitled ‘‘ Pastor Naudié’s Young 
Wife.’’ In this the author’s tendency 
to a sympathetic and optimistic pessimism is 
very pronounced ; it gleams with a lambent 
humor which rouses an indulgent smile. 

‘‘ Monsieur Naudié was left alone with his 
four little ones, shattered by the tragic sequence 


of sadexperiences. The difficulties with which 
he found himself all at once overtaken did not 
allow him to resign himself to fruitless grief. 
He bore up under his sorrow with that calm 
dignity, that serene fortitude, which Christians 
sometimes show. Nobody suspected—such 
were the dignity and the discretion of his 
manner—the store of energy which he was 
compelled to expend from the first, which he 
must needs put forth as a mournful tribute, 
month after month and year after year, as each 
day brought with it its train of cares. ”’ 

Pastor Naudié’s brother William, an attaché 
in the custom house at Rocheporte, is skep- 
tical, and takes great pleasure in attacking 
and undermining old doctrines. The two meet 
and discuss their brother Paul, who is a 
fanatic engaged in ‘‘ evangelistic work in 
Auvergne.’’ William declares that he has no 
excellent purposes. ‘‘ He has only pride,’’ 
he says, a boundless vanity. ‘‘ He is proud of 
being better than the common run of men, 
proud of being the only person who compre- 
hends the plans of Deity, proud of being the 
representative of God, of taking part in his 
plans, of speaking, and especially of condem- 
ning, in his name,”’ 

Pastor Naudié’s patriarchal father suggests 
to him the idea of marrying again and when 
the handsome widower returns to New Roch- 
elle, the good or bad seed has taken root and 
under the influence of family cares and with 
the opportunity afforded him by the presence 
in town of a rich young girl, the niece of one 
of his principal parishioners, he at last makes 
up his mind to give his four children a step- 
mother. The young girl is willing and Pastor 
Naudié steps immediately from poverty to 
large wealth ; but not from woe to bliss. His 
troubles begin, and the delineation of the 
tragedy that follows is given with masterly 
analysis of motives. In ‘‘ White Rocks’’ we 
have a pastor, unmarried and worthy, falling in 
love with a wealthy married woman who recip- 
rocates his affection. Here we have another 
pastor, but it is his wife who falls in love with 
another man. It is a variation of one of 
the thirty-six possible dramatic situations laid 
down by Messrs. Gozzi and Polti. But it is 
immensely clever and dramatic and will 
assuredly add to M. Rod’s reputation. 

Dana Estes and Company are preparing for 
publication, some time in May, a narrative of 
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travel entitled ‘‘ Through Unexplored Asia,”’ 
by William Jameson Reid. It will makea large 
octavo volume with sixteen full-page half- 
tones, drawn by L. J. Bridgman, and witha 
great number of text cuts. Mr. Reid, who is 
a member of many scientific societies, started 
in 1893, with his friend Burton, from Shanghai 
and with a crew of thirty men ascended the 
Yang Tse Kiang River. The present volume 
contains the account of his adventures until 
he reached the water-shed and Lake Charing 
Nor, which is the source of the Hoang Ho, 
having successfully traversed ‘‘ the vast region 
hitherto occupying a blank space on the map 
of an immense continent.’’ They had hair- 
breadth escapes and came in contact with 
tribes the very existence of which had never 
been suspected. Some of the savages were 
strikingly like our own North American 
Indians. Most severe and hopeless is Mr. Reid 
when dealing with the conditions presented by 
the opium trade in China, which he says is fos- 
tered most assiduously by the Christian 
nations. Mr. Reid, though he spends a good 
deal of his time in London, lives in Dor- 
chester. Mr. Henry M. Stanley was expected 
to write the introduction to his volume, but a 
severe illness, from which the great 
African explorer has been and still is suffer- 
ing, prevented. Mr. Reid soon expects to 
start for Tibet, where he will try to accom- 
plish what Mr. Henry Savage Landor so 
pathetically failed to accomplish. 

Small, Maynard and Company, who are 
having a ten-strike with their Dooley book— 
I believe they sign their letters now ‘‘ Yours 
Dooly,’’ have nearly ready for publication a 
volume of poems by Grace Ellery Channing, 
whose real name is Stetson; but as Small, 
Maynard and Company have several books 
by another Mrs. Stetson, the grand-daughter 
of a Beecher, they cling to the unmarried 
name of the second Mrs. Stetson, who is a 
grand-daughter of the great Channing, apostle 
of Unitarianism. I am permitted to quote 
several of her most typical poems. 
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LIFH, LIFT UP THY CURTAINS. 


Life, lift up thy curtains ; 
Love has entered in; 
How he came I know not; 
If with martial din,— 
If with glittering pageant, 
Or golden trumpet’s blare,— 
I saw not, or I heard not, 
I only know,—he’s there! 


And here is one of her sonnets from a 
sequence entitled ‘‘ The Woman.’’ 


News 


AMBITION. 
To have enriched his life by one sweet hour; 
By one glad hope to have o’ergilt his grey ; 
Chased but one darkening shadow from his day ; 
To his long winter given one single flower ; 
And bride like to have brought him but the dower 
Of one brief moment’s bliss, which would not stay 
But even as he clasped it fled away 
And left behind not e’en a memory’s power ; 
To know that once, through me, he drained delight; 
That once, because of me, his earth was heaven; 
And in the compass of one day or night 
By gift of mine was infinite rapture given ;— 
O crowned reward! O rich indemnity ! 
Paying life, death and all eternity. 

This firm have also in press a new masque by 
Mr. Richard Hovey—the first of a series of four. 
It is entitled ‘‘Taliesin.’’ Among thecharacters 
—besides the Welsh bard who gives his name to 
it, are Percival a Knight of the Round Table, 
the Spirit of Merlin, the Lady of the Lake, 
Apollo, Hermes, the Nine Muses and the 
Seven Angels who see God continually. It is. 
in three movements and the high level to which 
Mr. Hovey—whose day is surely coming— 
strikes at the very beginning may be seen by 
the following song sung by voices of unseen 
spirits. 

Here falls no light of sun nor stars ; 
No stir nor striving here intrudes ; 
No moan nor merrymaking mars 
The quiet of these solitudes. 


Submerged in sleep, the passive soul 
Is one with all the things that seem ; 
Night blurs in one confuséd whole 
Alike the dreamer and the dream. 


O dwellers in the busy town ! 

For dreams you smile, for dreams you weep. 
Come out, and lay your burdens down ! 

Come out; there is no God but Sleep. 


They have also in preparation a volume of 
short prose sketches entitled ‘‘ Vagaries,”’ 
by Florence Brooks Emerson, the wife of 
Mr. Edwin Emerson, the Rough-Rider cor- 
respondent. 

W. B. Clarke and Company have just issued 
a strangely interesting little book in paper 
covers, entitled ‘‘ From Plotzk to Boston,” 
with a ‘‘ foreword ’’ by Israel Zangwill. It 
is the account of the journey and hardships of 
a Jewish family which came to America 
several years ago and the author is a little 
girl named Mary Antin. Mr. Zangwill says: 

‘* The contribution with which Mary Antin 
makes her début in letters is saved from the 
emptiness of embryonic thinking by being a 
record of a real experience, the greatest of her 
life, her journey from Poland to Boston. Even 
so, and remarkable as her description is fora 
girl of eleven—for it was at this age that she 
first wrote the thing in Yiddish, though she 
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was thirteen when she translated it into 
English—it would scarcely be worth publish- 
ing merely as a literary curiosity. But it 
happens to possess an extraneous Walle..< . 
Mary Antin’s vivid description of all she and 
her dear ones went through, enables us to see 
almost with our own eyes how the invasion of 
America appears to the impecunious invader. 
It isthus a ‘ human document’ of considerable 
value, as well as a promissory note of future 
performance.’’ Mr. Zangwill thinks that the 
young girl whose impressions of the sea and 
of her new life are so remarkably rendered 
into English will have a great future and that 
she will undoubtedly undergo spiritual suffer- 
ing, but that she will probably become a poet. 
The profits from the little book are to help on 
her education and Mr. Zangwill expresses this 
hope that ‘‘the premature recognition of her 
potentialities will not injure their future 
flowering, and that her development will add 
to those spiritual and intellectual forces of 
which big-hearted American Judaism stands 
sorely in need.’’ 

Here is just one hint of her description of 
her first view of the sea: ‘‘I can see the 
ocean. Oh, it is stormy. The dark waves 
roll in, the white foam flies high in the air ; 
deep sounds come from it. The wheels and 
hoofs make a great noise ; the wind is stronger 
and says ‘Do you hear the sea?’ and the 
ocean’s roarthreatens. The sea threatens and 
the wind bids me hear it, and the hoofs and 
the wheels repeat the command, and so do the 
trees, by gestures.’’ 
t7 After she had been a few days at sea and was 
tired out by privation and sea-sickness, she 
looks out on the ocean again: ‘‘ There was 


LONDON, March 13, 1899. 

Sometime during April or May, Messrs. 
Kegan Paul will begin the issue of a new series 
entitled ‘‘ The English Bookman’s Library.”’ 
It will deal with the history of English books, 
their Printers, Binders, and Collectors. ‘The 
literature on this subject has hitherto been of 
a somewhat perfunctory order, and the aim of 
the new series is to fill up the gaps and to 
give a good general survey of the subject, from 
the earliest period to the present day. The 
first volume will be ‘‘ English Embroidered 
Bindings,’’ by Mr. Cyril Davenport, F.S. A., 
to which Mr. Alfred Pollard has contributed 
an Introduction on the part which England 
has played in the world of books. Following 
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the mighty ocean I had heard of only, spread- 
ing out its rough breadth far, far around, its 
waves giving out deep angry tones, and throw- 
ing up walls of spray intothe air. There was 
the sky, like the sea, full of ridges of darkest 
clouds, bending to meet the waves, and fol- 
lowing their motions and frowning and threat- 
ening, and there was the ‘ Polyneaia’ in the 
midst of this world of gloom and anger and 
distance.’”’ 

Mr. J. M. Barnard of Beacon Street, Boston, 
has had privately printed for his friends an 
interesting little memorial of Anne Robert 
Jacques Turgot, together with a translation of 
Turgot’s letter to Dr. Price. The brochure 
which is beautifully printed has for frontis- 
piece an admirable portrait of the great French 
Minister of State under Louis XVI. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company will pub- 
lish in April Samuel W. McCall’s life of 
Thaddeus Stevens in the American Statesmen 
series. Alice Brown’s ‘‘ Tiverton Tales,’’ a 
new volume of stories by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood entitled ‘‘The Queen of the 
Swamp and Other Plain Americans,’’ the 
‘* Cambridge Edition ’’ of the works of John 
Milton, edited by William Vaughn Moody, a 
new volume of poems by the late Edward 
Rowland Sill, Professor Hugo Miinsterberg’s 
‘‘Psychology and- Life,’’ and William 
Roscoe Thayer’s ‘‘ Throne-makers,’’ by which 
title he means Bismarck, Napoleon III, 
Kossuth and Garibaldi. Mr. Thayer who is 
the editor of the Harvard Graduate’s Magazine 
and one of the best, though most modest of 
American poets, adds to this series of essays 
papers on Carlyle, Tintoret, Giordano Bruno 
and Bryant. 





this volume will successively appear ‘‘A 
Sketch of the History of Printing in England,”’ 
by Mr. H. R. Plomer; and ‘‘ A History of 
English Book Collectors,’’ by Mr. W. Y. 
Fletcher. Copious illustrations are promised 
as a feature of the series. 

The first two volumes of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul’s important publication, ‘‘ Greater 
Britain,’’ will be ready for issue during the 
spring. ‘The scheme of the work is to give a 
complete survey of the British Empire, and to 
this end the firm have enlisted the services of 
upwards of eighty of the most distinguished 
and experienced writers upon Imperial inter- 
ests. The four volumes of which the work 
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consists are devoted respectively to ‘‘ India,’’ 
‘* Africa,’’ ‘‘ Canada and _  Australasia,’’ 
‘* General and West Indies,’’ and will be fur- 
nished with explanatory maps. The last two 
volumes will appear in the early autumn. 


Much interest is centred in the forthcoming 
publication, by the Macmillan house, of Mr. 
Clement Scott’s ‘‘The Drama of Yesterday 
and To-day.’’ The period covered by the 
work extends from 1841 to 1900. Now that 
Mr. Scott has resigned his official position as 
dramatic critic, and is consequently a free 
agent, it may safely be prophesied that his 
book will contain some pungent references to 
the several disputes in which he has been 
involved from time to time with certain actor- 
managers. Mr. Scott is a rapid writer and 
has nearly completed his first volume. <A 
feature of the work will consist of the many 
curious letters which the great critic has 
received from all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. 


The series of Carlyle letters which have 
been appearing in the Aantic are to be 
published immediately, in book form, by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The volume is 
edited by Mr. Charles Townsend Copeland, 
who contributes an introduction on Carlyle as 
a letter-writer. Portraits of the eminent Sage 
and some of his relatives are also included. 


Apropos, a third edition of the same firm’s 
publication of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Historical Sketches 
of Noted Persons and Events in the Reigns of 
James I. and Charles I.’’ has been called for, 
and is in active preparation. ‘This work has 
met with unanimous approval from critics 
throughout the country and is undoubtedly a 
most important addition to Carlylean litera- 
ture. 

Mrs. Coulson Kernahan’s new romance en- 
titled ‘‘ Frank Redland, Recruit,’’ just pub- 
lished by Mr. Long, still further increases the 
reputation achieved by that author with her 
‘*Trewinnot of Guy’s.’’ It is the story of a 
great and cowardly wrong done to a woman, 
and the slow but sure working-out of the pun- 
ishment. ‘There is a marked brilliancy about 
the character-sketching and a good deal of 
humor and satire. ‘The book is dedicated to 
the author’s friend, Mrs. Clement Shorter, the 
Irish poet. 


Messrs. Methuen have in preparation the 
‘* Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais,’’ 
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late President of the Royal Academy, written 
by his son J. G. Millais. The work will ap- 
pear in two volumes and will contain a ful] 
account of the celebrated painter’s youth and 
early struggles, and of the founding of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. A large number 
of letters from eminent people will be repro- 
duced, including autograph epistles from Queen 
Victoria, Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone 
and others. A great feature of the work is 
promised in the illustrations, which are to be 
on a superb scale. It will be published proba- 
bly during the early summer. 


One of the most voluminous ‘‘ Series’’ ex- 
tant is the ‘‘ Story of the Nations,’’ inaugurated 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Its fiftieth volume, 
just announced, deals with the subject of 
‘* Austria,’’ and has been written by Messrs. 
Sidney Whitman and J. R. Mcllfraith in col- 
laboration. The work is brought thoroughly 
down to date, a statement evidenced by the 
fact that it contains a full account of the recent 
assassination of the Empress Elizabeth. 


Corsica is not a hackneyed subject. The 
majority of English-speaking people are 
ignorant of its history, regarding it mainly as 
the home of Napoleon and the Vendetta. A 
‘* History of Corsica ’’ therefore in one vol- 
ume, just published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, is 
likely to find favor with students and others 
interested in the rise and progress of nations. 
Corsica has always possessed a certain atmos- 
phere of romance, but it has probably im- 
proved since the time when Seneca wrote of 
its people ‘‘ Their first law is to revenge them- 
selves, their second to live by plunder, their 
third to lie, and their fourth todeny the gods.” 


A religious work which is having a phe- 
nomenal sale here and, I believe, meeting with 
considerable demand on your side also, is the 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon’s ‘‘In His Steps.” 
I notice that some of the booksellers are 
advertising complete and unabridged editions 
of this book at one penny (2 cents) each, 
which is surely the final limit of the cheap 
edition craze. 


That interesting work ‘‘ The ‘ House’ on 
Sport,’’ published at the end of last year, has 
achieved a striking success. The circum- 
stances of its production were somewhat 
remarkable. It consists of forty-one articles 
written by members of the stock exchange on 
the branch of sport with which they have 
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severally identified themselves. The profits 
derived from the sale of the book are devoted 
to ‘‘ The ‘ Referee’ Children’s Dinner Fund ”’ 
and I hear that one check for £1,000 
($5,000) on account has already been handed 
over, and that another is to follow in the near 
future. The book is published at a guinea 
($5.25) by Messrs. Gale and Polden, and a copy 
has been accepted and approved by the Prince 
of Wales. 

A new series entitled, ‘‘Modern English 
Writers,’’ is to be commenced this Spring by 
Messrs. Blackwood. ‘The first volume will be 
“Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ by Mr. L. Cope 
Cornford ; the second, ‘‘ Matthew Arnold’’ 
by Professor Saintsbury. Following these 
will successively appear ‘‘ Tennyson,’’ by Mr. 
Andrew Lang; ‘‘John Ruskin,’’ by Mrs. 
Meynell; ‘‘ George Eliot,’’ by Mr. Sidney 
Lee, whose admirable ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ has 
met with such marked approval ; ‘‘ Browning,”’ 
by Mr. Augustine Birrel; ‘‘ Froude,’’ by 
John Oliver Hobbes; ‘‘ Thackeray,’’ by 
Mr. Charles Whibley; and ‘‘ Dickens,’’ by 
Mr. W. E. Henley. 


The ‘‘ Periods of European Literature’’ 
series from the Blackwood house has just been 
augmented by the appearance of ‘‘ The Four- 
teenth Century,’’ written by Mr. F. G. Snell. 
It is issued on your side, I understand, by 
Scribner’s. Considerable success has attended 
its advent here, the sales being remarkably 
good. 


Mr. Grant Richards announces an important 
work, for publication in April, on the subject 
of ‘‘ Russia in Asia.’’ It has been written by 
Mr. Alexis Krausse, whose recent volume, 
‘‘China in Decay,’’ has been exciting so much 
interest among students and thoughtful people 
generally. The work is divided into three 
parts, the first of which treats of the growth 
of Russian power in Asia; the second gives 
an account of the causes of that growth ; and 
the third deals with the relative interests of 
Russia and Great Britain in Asia, and dilates 
on possible future developments. 


Those interested in the study of the slum 
life of great cities in general, and London in 
particular, will find some remarkable food for 
meditation in the book published by Mr. Grant 
Richards, entitled ‘‘ The Hooligan Nights : 
Being the Life and Opinions of a Young and 
Unrepentant Criminal, recounted by himself, 
and set forth by Clarence Rook.’’ The serial 
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appearance of the work in the pages of one of 
the great London dailies recently has been 
attracting a good deal of attention. 


Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, whose 
second novel—‘‘ A Broken Thread ’’—is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Hutchinson, is a writer 
who bids fair to take a permanent position in 
the front rank of English authors. Her first 
novel, ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ pub- 
lished only last year, has met with a wide 
demand and betrays evidence of a singular 
insight into human nature, as well as power 
of characterization. Miss Fowlers aptitude 
for a literary career began to be obvious at 
quite an early age; but for a long time she 
contented herself with writing short stories 
and verses for diverse magazines. Now that 
she is fairly launched on the sea of serious 
literature, it becomes evident that the clever 
writer has a distinguished career before her. 


Two works of exceptional importance are 
included among the spring announcements of 
Messrs. Hutchinson. One is ‘‘ The Life of 
William Makepeace Thackeray,’’ by Lewis 
Melville, in two volumes with portraits, fac- 
similes of handwriting, and several drawings, 
(many now presented for the first time). The 
other is an interesting work on Japan by 
Mrs. Hugh Frazer, entitled ‘‘ A Diplomatist’s 
Wife in Japan.’’ This latter work is also to 
be in two volumes and will contain some two 
hundred and fifty illustrations. 


The latest development of the ‘‘ Best 
Books ’’ craze here is set forth in the announce- 
ment by a publishing house of their intention 
to issue the ‘‘ Twenty-five Best Novels.’’ 
Another firm goes one better—or should it be 
four better—by promising the ‘‘ Hundred Best 
Novels.’’ 

I hear that Marie Corelli is to receive the 
colossal sum of £7,000 ($35,000) for her next 
work. Ascor. 


=‘‘ Reine Verdier’’ is the title of Paul 
Bourget’s new psychological novel. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
William Sharp has completed two works 
of fiction—‘‘ Silence Farm,’’ a novel, and 
‘* Sister Eunice, ’ a collection of short stories. 
Miss Fiona Macleod (who has been said to be 
Mr. Sharp in disguise) is to bring out a new 
historical Jacobite romance. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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CHICAGO’S NEW BOOKS 


BY Lucy MONROE. 


‘* A Short Line War,’’ which the Macmillan 
Company is publishing for Mr. Henry K. Web- 
ster and Mr. Samuel Merwin, both of this city, 
is a capital piece of work. Young as the two 
authors are and slight as has been their expe- 
rience in literature, the novel is not in the 
least amateurish. One feels that they had 
something to say and that their only object in 
writiiig was to say it in the briefest way and 
the most direct. Itisa most uncommon book 
because there is no fumbling and absolutely 
no talking for the sake of talk. The story is 
told in the fewest and simplest words, without 
flourishes, without grandiloquence of any 
sort. The style is almost transparent, so little 
does it stand between the persons of the play 
and the audience. It is as though one were 
on the spot, watching the action, and feeling 
the thrill of the actual excitement. And the 
story is about the modern warfare, the struggle 
in affairs, the clash of great commercial in- 
terests. It is expressed in this instance in the 
fight between two capitalists for the posses- 
tion of arailroad. Theirs isa hard struggle, 
leading to desperate measures and finally to 
riot and military interference. And it is de- 
scribed with a dash which carries one breath- 
less to the finish. The vivid directness and 
force of the thing are remarkable. It gives 
one an insight into the methods of these 
generals who fight with pens instead of bayo- 
nets and contracts instead of cannon. And it 
shows the skill and resourceful celerity which 
such warfare requires. Better still, the book 
is by no means weak in characterization. 
There is much individuality in the men who 
appear on the stage, and one understands why 
Jim Weeks came into his royal heritage. A 
very taking love-story runs through the novel 
—a simple, natural love-story, without affecta- 
tion or sentimentality. But the book is chiefly 
important because it reports a phase of the 
national life which is peculiar and vital, and 
reports it not only with understanding, but 
with an appreciation of its dramatic and 
artistic possibilities. 

It is a very charming little book for girls 
which is about to be issued by H. S. Stone 
and Company for Mrs. Elia W. Peattie. And 
one is so pleasantly introduced to it by Mr. 
Hazenplug’s clever design for the cover that 
it would be hard to resist the appeal of his 
quaint little girl to enter her domain. In the 
stories themselves there is one quality which 


lifts them far above the commonplace. Mrs. 
Peattie’s sympathy with humanity is not an 
artificial product, and it is easy to see that she 
knows her girls from the inside and intimately. 
She never forgets for a moment that she is one 
of them ; she neither looks down upon them 
nor patronizes them. This attitude gives a 
warmth to the stories which is as grateful as a 
wood fire. It is found but rarely in books 
for girls, because the feeling which leads to it 
so often degenerates into mere sentimentality, 
There is no trace of such corruption in Mrs. 
Peattie’s stories, and the novel situations she 
invents are described with admirable grace. It 
is one of the most attractive books for girls 
which has been issued for many a day, and 
it must be a relief to the down-trodden, ma- 
ligned young girl who is so rarely supposed 
to be sensible. Mrs. Peattie has finished 
recently a romance of the sheep ranches in 
California, a novelette which she wrote with 
much enthusiasm. 

Two of the books by Chicago writers which 
have already been noticed in these letters, are 
now out. ‘‘ Love’s Dilemmas,’’ by Mr. Robert 
Herrick, has been long delayed owing to the 
care which Mr. Will Bradley expended upon its 
make-up. But the writer and the decorator 
together have made it one of the most attrac- 
tive books of the year. In spite of its sim- 
plicity, nothing could be more charming than 
the way the thing is printed, and the decor- 
ative initials are enchanting. Mr. Bradley has 
given it too, an eighteenth century cover which 
separates it entirely from the mass of books on 
the counters. Without being in the least con- 
spicuous, itis athing one cannot pass with indif- 
ference. Mr. Williston Fish’s ‘‘ Short Ra- 
tions ’’ is much less fortunate in its cover, but 
it is illustrated with cleverness and humor by 
Mr. C. J. Taylor. Mr. Fish has woven his 
sketches together with a bit of connected nar- 
rative, so that, detachable as they are, they 
are printed asa novel. ‘The book is light and 
amusing, yet underneath the surface it gives 
one a most accurate and attractive picture of 
garrison life. There is great charm init, issuing 
largely from the author’s delicate sense of 
humor. With this he rounds out his charac- 
ters and humanizes his view of life. 

The most spirited and delightful story ot 
the American Revolution which has yet 
appeared is ‘‘ D’Arcy of the Guards,’’ written 
by Mr. Louis Evan Shipman, of New York, 
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and published this spring by H. S. Stone and 
Company. It is pure romance, full of dramatic 
action and exciting situations; and it moves 
with a rush from start to finish. Each char- 
acter stands out distinctly from the crowd, 
alive and human and interesting. D’Arcy 
himself, a captain of the Guards in King 
George’s service, is as fascinating as even an 
Irishman can well be. He has a witty tongue 
and a sparkling humor, which carry him 
triumphantly through many difficulties. And 
the difficulties are by no means conventional 
ones; the element of surprise is in all of 
them. ‘There is one situation in which the 
plucky American heroine shoots D'Arcy in 
his tracks, though she loves him, because he 
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would stop her from carrying certain important 
information to the Atmerican troops. It is a 
brilliant bit of strategy on the part of the 
author, who carries it off with convincing 
daring. He has written one of the most 
charming books of the year and one of the 
best historical novels of many a year. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new book is a serious 
and constructive work of criticism upon the 
Ring of the Nibelungs. Its title, ‘‘ The 
Perfect Wagnerite,’’ conceals an attempt to 
estimate the worth of the philosophy of this 
monumental work. He brings it in touch 
with our modern world, he shows its signifi- 
cant relation to the life of to-day. ‘‘ The 
Ring,’’ he says in the ‘‘ preliminary encour- 
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agements ’’ by way of preface, ‘‘ with all its 
gods and giants and dwarfs, its water-maidens 
and Valkyries, its wishing-cap, magic ring, 
enchanted sword and miraculous treasure, is 
a drama of to-day, and not of a remote and 
fabulous antiquity. It could not have been 
written before the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, because it deals with events 
which were only then consummating them- 
selves. Unless the spectator recognizes in it 
an image of the life he is himself fighting 
his way through, it must needs appear to him 
a monstrous development of the Christmas 
pantomime.’’ The essays which follow are a 
revelation of the true function of criticism. 
They are wonderfully lucid and splendidly 


Numé and her two friends, Koto and Matsu. ‘ 


From “ Miss Numé of Japan.” 


keen. Here is a man who knows whereof he 
speaks, one of the few who see below the 
surface, who has a large vision of the relations 
of things. 

‘‘Sand ’n’  Bushes,’’ Miss Maria Louise 
Pool’s posthumous novel, is an amusing 
description of the pilgrimage of two women 
on horseback around Cape Cod. They are 
good New England women, and it is a good 
Yankee story, with plenty of humor by way 
of flavor. 

Miss Ofioto Watanna has put a good deal of 
charm into the little Japanese she describes in 
‘‘Miss Numé of Japan,’’ just published by 
Rand, McNally and Company. The other 
figures are less successful and the English is 
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sometimes very curious. It is florid, too, 
and sentimental. 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood is recover- 
ing from a painful accident, which confined 
her for a time to crutches. It did not make 
her idle, however, as the book which Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company publish this spring 
will testify. It is made up of short stories 
and is called ‘‘ The Queen of the Swamp and 
other Plain Americans.’’ Her Mackinac 
stories will not come out until fall, and in the 
meantime she is finishing a novelette called 
‘* The Spaniard of New Salem,’’ which brings 
in Lincoln and some other notable figures. 
With her skill and her knowledge of the sen- 
timent and traditions of Illinois, she should 
make a fine thing of it. 

The recent destruction by fire of A. C. 
McClurg and Company’s great book-store will 
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NEW YorK, March 10, 1899. 

The literature of travel willsoon be increased 
by several interesting volumes. One of these 
is ‘‘ Two Women in the Klondike,’’ written 
by Mary E. Hitchcock, a record of a journey 
made last summer by Mrs. Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock, widow of Commander Hitchcock, and 
Miss Van Buren, who is a grandniece of the 
President. Having reached Dawson, these 
travelers lived at first in a tent and then ina 
log cabin which was built for them for the 
purpose of keeping their claim good through 
the winter. One of the interesting passages 
in the book is an account of a storm they saw 
in Skaguay Pass. The volume will be pro- 
fuseiy illustrated, the pictures numbering 
somewhat more than a hundred. 

The volume ‘‘On the South African 
Frontier,’’ of which I have written ina previous 
letter, will shed some valuable light on recent 
events in that far-off territory. William H. 
Brown, the author, had the good fortune to 
be in Mashonaland and Matabeleland during 
those times of unrest and turbulence which 
not long since supplied the cable dispatches 
with many interesting items of news. He 
had some personal part in the wars with 
natives, but otherwise occupied himself in the 
more peaceful pursuits of farming, gold mining 
and hunting big game. It is expected that 
the volume will give us the best account yet 
printed of life on that frontier ef civilization. 

Another volume on the dark continent 
which Stanley was exploring not so very long 


only temporarily affect the progress of that 
establishment. The firm is being reorganized 
as a corporation, with General McClurg as 
president, and Mr. F. B. Smith as vice-presi- 
dent, so that the management will be practi- 
cally in the same hands. The employés will 
be allowed to subscribe for stock. The loca- 
tion of the new store has not yet been decided 
upon, buttemporary quarters have been secured 
on Wabash Avenue near Monroe Street. The 
publishing department, like the others, will 
be continued as before. The destruction of 
the old store was a calamity to Chicago, how- 
ever, because of the associations which were 
lost in the flames. The Saints and Sinners 
Corner, which Eugene Field christened, can 
never be quite replaced in our hearts. Like 
many of the old books it contained it cannot 
be duplicated. 


NEW YORK 


W. HALSEY. 


ago, is ‘‘ Under the African Sun,’’ by W. J. 
Ansorge, who has been a medical officer in 
the British Government of Uganda. This is 
the region to which went the brave Bishop 
Hannington, the land in which that inspired 
soul lost his life among cruel natives. Mr. 
Ansorge describes the native races of Uganda, 
narrates his own adventures as a sportsman, 
and supplies an account that ought to be 
valuable of the general state of the province 
before a European protectorate brought it 
under the influence of civilization. 

‘‘Twenty Years in the Near East,’’ by 
Ardern G. Hulme-Beaman, describes lands no 
longer remote from the personal knowledge of 
many Americans—the lands about the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. The author con- 
fines himself to personal experience during 
the period named in his title and embracing 
Syria, Egypt, Turkey and the States in the 
Balkan country. He has some Lebanon ex- 
periences to chronicle, knows something about 
the Dongola expedition and something about 
the bombardment of Alexandria. Several 
chapters in the book relate to the people and 
government of Turkey. 

A book on Cuba that promises to have as 
much real value as any yet issued is coming out 
next month—Robert P. Porter’s, the special 
commissioner whose work in the island is a 
part of our recent history. Some delay has 
occurred in the appearance of the book in 
consequence of the desire of its author to 
embrace in his record an account of what has 
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already been done by this country for the 
improvement of conditions on the island. 
Mr. Porter’s skill and knowledge in dealing 
with industrial and financial matters insure 
for his book a reception based on confidence 
that it will contain something vital and useful. 
He holds from the beginning that it is because 
of gross misrule and mismanagement that Cuba 
long since has not become one of the fairest 
lands in the world—its population great and 
prosperous, its industrial state almost ideal. 

At the same time we are about to receive 
a book relating directly to operations in 
Cuba during the recent war. ‘‘ With Sampson 
Through the War’’ will comprise papers 
written by Sampson, Captain Evans and Com- 
mander Todd. 

A volume dealing with our navy in earlier 
times is also about ready—‘‘ From Reefer to 
Rear-Admiral,’’ which has been written by 
Admiral Sands, and is cast in the form of per- 
sonal recollections. The period embraced is 
that from 1828 to 1883, and among its incidents 
that will shed light on the lives of eminent 
naval men are several relating to Farragut, 
Ammen, Rowan, Porter, Worden, and Jen- 
kins. Of theCoast Survey the author has much 
to tell respecting its origin and development, 
as also of the Naval Observatory. 

French and English papers in the past year 
or two have had much to say of a Napoleonic 
book concerning which little has been made 
known here save in a few newspaper extracts 
—the ‘‘ Memoirs of Sergeant Burgoyne,’’ which 
covers the year from 1812 to 1813. Itisa mat- 
ter of surprise that the book has waited so 
long foran American edition, but we are now 
to have one before the present month ‘comes 
toaclose. As the dates imply, this work re- 
lates to the Russian campaign and its melan- 
choly close. In Paris several editions of it 
have appeared, and there ought to be a consid- 
erable sale for such an account of one of the 
most striking chapters in the life of the great 
Corsican soldier. 

One of the delightful English books of biog- 
raphy two years ago was ‘‘ The Girlhood of 
Maria Josepha Holroyd,’’ edited by J. H. 
Adeane. It took the reader into the social world 
that Gibbon knew, and some interesting pas- 
sages related to the private life of the greatest 
of English historians. Weare to have within 
a short time another volume about the same 
woman. Having learned about her girlhood 
we shall now know something about her early 
married life, when she was Lady Stanley. The 
record begins in 1796, and the editor is still 
Mr. Adeane. 

Napoleon’s love for the Polish woman, 
Marie Walewska, is a familiar passage in his 
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private life, something almost idyllic, in so 
far as an irregular relation can be said to 
constitute an idyll. A son who long remained 
a figure in Parisian life, and a survival of 
that idyll, died not so many, many years ago. 

Frederic Masson, who has made a special in- 

vestigation of the private life of the Emperor, 

giving us writings not altogether proper for 

general reading, has made out of the Walew- 

ska story a book that has had much reading 
abroad and we may hope it has been written in 

a spirit that will save it from being denied 

admission to popularity among those who are 

careful about what they read. 

William Morris has been so recently taken 
away that we are fortunate in having a life of 
him almost ready for our perusal. It would 
seem as if its author had had in his hands 
before Morris’ death much of the material 
he has used. Butof this fact I am not sure. 
It is understood, however, that the writer of 
this book, J. W. Mackail, has produced a 
work free from the imperfections that usually 
attend biographies, issued soon after an eminent 
man passes away. 

Students of Dickens will be glad to know 
that an American edition will be issued of 
Frederic G. Kitson’s work on ‘‘ Dickens and 
His Ilustrators.’’ It will be published with 
many portraits and other illustrations repro- 
ducing the works of the early Dickens 
illustrators, including Cruiskshank, Seymour, 
Phiz, Cattermole and Leech. Mr. Kitson’s 
other Dickens’ books, ‘‘ Dickens With Pen 
and Pencil,’’ and ‘‘ Dickensiana, ’’ have 
been liked. 

Charles Henry Hart’s work on ‘‘ The Life 
Masks of Great Americans,’’ may be looked 
for this month. Charles Browne made the 
originals of the masks, but how he made them 
no one appears to know. It is certain that 
Mr. Hart would know if anyone knew; or 
that he would find out, if this were possible. 
In these masks are to be seen the features of 
eminent men as they have come down to us in 
no other form—not in oil, not in marble, not 
in bronze. Only three hundred and ninety- 
seven copies of the work will be placed on 
sale. Mr. Hart’s text will add much to the 
intrinsic interest which the illustrations are 
certain to possess. 

George Macaulay Trevelyan who is a rela- 
tive of Macaulay the historian, has himself 
taken to writing history, just as Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan has done in his work on ‘‘ The 
American Revolution.’’ He will publish this 
spring, ‘‘ England in the Age of Wycliffe,’’ 
in which his aim is to give a picture of social 
and industrial life in England at that time. 
Of course religious matters will be very largely 
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dealt with also. Mr. Trevelyan has used an 
important collection of original documents 
heretofore unpublished, which have been seen 
in the Public Records office and in the British 
Museum. 

Mrs. James Wells Champney, wife of the 
artist, who writes under the name of Elizabeth 
W. Champney, was formerly a quite familiar 
name amoug contemporary writers ; but in late 
years I have heard of her only infrequently. 
But she is now engaged ona work entitled 
‘* Feudal Chateaux,”’ which will be brought 
out with many illustrations made from photo- 
graphs. 

Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia Col- 
lege, who has written ‘‘ The Principles of 
Sociology,’’ and ‘‘ The Theory of Socialism,’’ 
has in press a new work with the title ‘‘ De- 
mocracy and Empire.’’ Among other theories, 
which the author sets forth are the limits im- 
posed upon non-resistance by the struggle for 
existence. He also sets forth his contention 
that for the Christian ideal to be realized on 
the earth, the imperial idea must first succeed. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke has a new volume of 
sermons in preparation, with the title ‘‘ The 
Gospel for a World of Sin,’’ which may be 
taken as a companion volume to his ‘‘ Gospel 
foran Age of Doubt.’’ Nowthat Dr. Van 
Dyke is going to Princeton to fill the chair of 
English Literature—and he will be certain to 
fill such a chair—we may expect in the fu- 
ture to hear this from him as an author of 
works more literary than religious. What the 
pulpit may lose, therefore, a larger world will 
gain. 

Dorman B. Eaton, who was formerly United 
States Civil Service Commissioner, has written 
a volume on ‘‘ The Government of Municipal- 
ities,’’ which will soon be ready. Among the 
topics of local interest here are Tammany poli- 
itics in the government of New York, and the 
new charter of Greater New York. Mr. 
Eaton has positive opinions respecting matters 
affecting municipal government and his knowl- 
edge in this direction is the accumulation of 
many years of study. His book ought there- 
fore to be received with particular interest. 

‘* Wood and Garden,’’ by Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll, is a new volume in a class of literature 
that has grown much in late years and for 
which there seems to be a very large demand. 
The author is an Englishwoman and _ she 
writes from experience of her own in Eng- 
land. She declares in her preface that gar- 
dening has taught her a lesson that she desires 
to pass on to others—the lesson that the love 
of a garden promotes enduring happiness. 

Mr. Crockett’s new novel, ‘‘The Black 
Douglas,’’ will be ready in about a week. It 
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takes the reader back into the fifteenth century 
in Scotland, and for the benefit of those who 
have criticised this author for dojng too much 
work to order, it may be said that he has had 
‘¢The Black Douglas’’in hand for ten years. 

Hamlin Garland has a new book in prepara- 
tion, called ‘‘ Boy Life on the Prairie,’’ which 
is an account of things he has known 
himself. Next month a new edition of 
this author’s ‘‘ Main Travelled Roads,’’ will 
be issued with some new stories and several 
new poems in dialect. 

Mary E. Wilkins has in press her new 
story called ‘‘ The Jamesons.’’ It will be 
ready early in April. A woman who would 
reform a village is the central character, and 
the success she aims at includes the populari- 
zation of Browning, Maeterlinck and Ibsen in 
a remote and densely stupid New England 
community. How well this author can deal 
with such a theme may clearly be imagined. 

One of the best of last year’s works of 
fiction has been involved in the failure of a 
Boston house; that is, it was on the list of 
that house. I refer to J. S. of Dale’s ‘‘ King 
Noanett,’’ a story of early colonial life in 
Virginia and New England. It will hence- 
forth appear ona New York list—that of the 
Scribner’s. 

George Macdonald’s new novel, ‘‘ Far 
Above Rubies,’’ is just ready. This author 
has been less talked about in late years than 
formerly. Twenty years ago he was every- 
where read. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar, the negro poet, 
has a new collection of verse in preparation. 
It is called ‘‘ Lyrics of the Hearthside.”’ 

An elaborate edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
novels will be issued here in fourteen volumes, 
the edition being limited to one thousand 
numbered sets. Besides the novels, the 
memoir and letters will be printed. 


=A book which is expected to interest more 
than one class of readers is ‘‘ No. 5 John 
Street,’’? by Richard Whiteing, announced for 


publication by the Century Company. The 
author is a London journalist who has made 
a special study of social conditions in the 
modern Babylon, both at the West End and 
the East. His story is told in the first person, 
and pretends to embody the experiences of a 
rich baronet who sees fit to live in the slums 
fora month or two, and earn the eighteen 
shillings a week that suffice for his support. 
He gives a vivid glimpse of slum conditions, 
with side-lights on the life of the rich, the 
serious value of his romance losing nothing 
from the delicacy of the author’s literary style 
and the subtle quality of his humor. 
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Orrawa, March 10, 1899. 

The most significant element in recent 
Canadian literature is the sudden influx of 
fiction. This in the past had been by far the 
most barren branch of the Canadian intel- 
lectual tree. Canadian novelists could be 
counted on the fingers, and even these were 
far between. James De Mille, of Halifax, the 
author of ‘‘ Helena’s Household,’’ ‘‘ The 
Dodge Club,’’ and ‘‘A Strange Manuscript 
Found in a Copper Cylinder,’’ William Kirby, 
who wrote the historical romance, ‘‘ The 
Golden Dog,’’ Mrs. Leprohon, Miss Machar, 
De Gaspe, of Quebec, and a few others, made 
up the little group. A few years ago several 
others became prominent, though most of 
them are not recognized abroad as Canadians, 
and probably a large number of their fellow- 
countrymen do not know them as such. The 
chief of these is Mr. Gilbert Parker, whose 
short stories of North-Western life in the 
early days, and his subsequent historical 
novels of old Quebec, gave him a chief place 
among contemporary novelists. Robert Barr, 
Grant Allen, Miss Dougall and Mrs. Cotes 
have also made names for themselves in the 
same wide field. But all of these are Canadians 
living abroad, the first four in England and 
Mrs Cotes, in India. And if we are to call 
our neighboring Republic, abroad, we may add 
Charles G. D. Roberts and E. W. Thomson, 
of the Youth's Companion both Canadians, 
and proud to call themselves such. But apart 
from these writers, there have been added to 
the long list of contemporary novelists, in the 
fall of 1898, about a dozen new names from 
Canada. The chief of these is one who writes 
under the nom-de-plume of ‘‘ Ralph Connor.”’ 
His book is entitled ‘‘ Black Rock,’’ and is a 
close and sympathetic study of the life of the 
rough miners and lumbermen of the Pacific 
Slope, in British Columbia. 

The picturesque ‘‘ Habitants’’ of Quebec, 
whose characteristics have already been so de- 
lightfully and skillfully drawn by Dr. Drum- 
mond of Montreal, in verse, are now intro- 
duced to us by Mrs. Harrison in a novel which 
the London Literary World has highly recom- 
mended for its freshness and sincerity of treat- 
ment, ‘‘ The Forest of Bourg Marie.’’ The 
region of historical fiction has been invaded 
by two new writers—new at any rate as novel- 
ists—William D. Lighthall and Edgar M. 
Smith, both of Montreal. The former was 
already well known as the editor of ‘‘ Songs 
of the Great Dominion,’’ an anthology of 
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Canadian verse. His novel is entitled ‘‘ The 
False Chevalier,’’ and tells the adventures of 
a citizen of New France at the Court of the 
French King, and through the dark days of 
the Revolution. Mr. Smith’s book, ‘‘ One- 
roestes the Gaul,’’ carries us still farther back 
into the days of the past. -It deals with the 
Second Punic War, and gives a stirring pic- 
ture of Hannibal and his Carthaginian follow- 
ers in their famous march into Italy. Joanna 
E. Wood has published two stories, ‘* Judith 
Moore’’ and ‘‘ The Untempered Wind,’’ both 
dealing with rural life in Ontario. She is 
doing for Ontario what Miss Wilkins did for 
New England, painting with vivid colors the 
simple and uneventful, yet deeply interesting, 
life of the country. 

Mrs. Henshaw, of British Columbia, has 
entered upon a field that.has already been 
pretty thoroughly explored, in her psycholog- 
ical novel, ‘‘ Hypnotized.’’ Miss Macdonell, 
of Montreal (Montreal has done nobly in fic- 
tion) has also produced an excellent historical 
novel, ‘‘Diane of Ville Marie,’’ into which 
she has infused the spirit of the early days of 
French Canada. Life in the little town of 
Ville Marie (now Montreal) is pictured with 
more than a novice’s hand, and we are carried 
through the exciting life of the period, every- 
day conflicts with the Iroquois, and the 
English from New England, the fight with 
nature for a livelihood, and the intervals of 
peace and pleasure, when the vivacious tem- 
perament of the French colonists rose above all 
danger and trouble and organized a mimic 
society in imitation of that of the mother 
land. It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the Spirit of Fiction has indeed awakened in 
Canada from her long dormant state, and that 
the growth is encouraging in every way, the 
literary quality is good, and the tone is excel- 
lent. Besides these new books by new authors 
the older writers have not been idle. 

Grant Allen has lately had published a new 
novel, ‘‘ Linnet,’’ in England, and the amus- 
ing adventures of ‘‘ Miss Cayley,’’ which have 
been running through the S/ravd as a serial, 
are also to be issued shortly in book form. 
‘“The Span o’ Life,’’ written by William 
McLennan, in collaboration with another 
Canadian writer, and which has been running 
through Harpers’, is also to be published dur- 
ing the spring. E. W. Thomson, Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley, Miss Dougall, J. Mac- 
donald Oxley, and several others, have books 
in course of preparation. 
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A new name among writers of short stories 
is Mr. W. A. Fraser, whose work, as seen in 
such tales as ‘‘ King fora Day’’ and ‘‘ God 
and the Pagan,’’ published in American maga- 
zines, suggests that he has taken Mr. Kipling 
as his master in style and treatment. His 
work, however, is decidedly original, and he 
bids fair to carve out a name for himself in 
the field he haschosen. As a matter of fact 
Mr. Kipling is his literary mentor and friend, 
and it is due largely to his generous encour- 
agement that Mr. Fraser has ventured to put 
his work before the public. A volume of his 
short stories, ‘‘ Stories of the East and West,’’ 
embodying sketches of both East Indian and 
Canadian life, is to appear in the spring. 

Canadian literature had hardly recovered 
from the shock occasioned by the death of the 
veteran historian, Dr. William Kingsford, 
when it had to mourn the loss of the one 
genuine poet of the little province of Prince 
Edward Island, Colonel John Hunter-Duvar, 
a man of genuine lyrical gifts, but extremely 
reticent and retiring by nature. His work 
was entirely distinct from that of any of his 
contemporaries It was moulded on the pat- 
tern of the old French and Spanish poets, and 
has much of the quaint charm which recom- 
mends their work to the few who have leisure 
and inclination to read it. Prince Edward 
Island has been somewhat backward in the 
production of poets, but the sturdy little pro- 
vince has more than made up for this defi- 
ciency by sending out into the world of letters 
such scholars as President Schurman of 
Cornell, and Professor MacVane of Harvard, 
who has a world-wide reputation as a political 
economist. 

Another poet who has still more recently 
been taken from us is Archibald Lampman. 
His loss will be more keenly felt both in Canada 
and the United States than that of Colonel 
Hunter-Duvar. He was a true poet in every 
sense of the word, gentle, simple-minded, 
deeply sympathetic, and a true son of nature. 
To those who knew him intimately the loss of 
the man is even more than the loss of the 
poet. His genuine nature speaks everywhere 
through his work. A movement is on foot 
to publish Mr. Lampman’s complete poetical 
works in one volume, the proceeds of which 
will be given to the poet’s widow, who is left 
but poorly provided for. The book will em- 
brace the poems published in ‘‘ Among the 
Millet,’’ and ‘‘ Lyrics of Earth,’’ and also in 
a volume which was in press at the time of 
his death, ‘‘ Alcyone,’’ as well as a number of 
unpublished sonnets, lyrics and ballads. The 
editorial part of the work is in the hands of a 
fellow poet, Duncan Campbell Scott, who is 


being assisted by Dr.S. E. Dawson, F.R.S.¢, 
Arrangements have not yet been completed as 
to publication, but it is expected that the 
book will be a large octavo of 450 to 500 
pages, with a portrait, sonnet in fac-simile, 
and a short memoir. The price will be 
between $2 and $2.50, by subscription. 

The poets are not much in evidence during 
the past few months. If they are producing 
verse, it has not yet made its appearance in 
print. DuncanC. Scott had published about 
a month ago a slim book of verse, poor in 
quantity but excellent in quality, marking a 
distinct advance on his previous work. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Labor and the Angel,’’ and comes 
from the press of the ‘‘ Bodley Head’? in 
New York. William Wilfrid Campbell is 
devoting himself almost entirely to the drama 
—not the closet-drama—but practical stage 
work. He has received very distinct encour- 
agement from some of the leading members of 
the craft. 

Another anthology of Canadian verse is 
shortly to be added to the several existing 
ones. ‘This last is being edited by Dr. Theo- 
dore Rand, formerly Chancellor of Macmaster 
University, Toronto. It will be arranged 
differently from all previous collections, and 
will embrace a good deal of later work. 

The last volume of ‘‘Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada”’ was published a few 
weeks ago. It contains a number of very 
interesting papers, notably Dr. S. E. Dawson's 
valuable contribution to the literature on the 
Voyages of the Cabots and Benjamin Sulte’s 
paper on French-Canadian Historical and 
other writers. L. J. B. 


=Miss Elizabeth Godfrey, author of ‘‘ Poor 


’ 


Human Nature,’’ is about to bring out a story 
entitled ‘‘ A Stolen Idea.”’ N. Y. Tribune. 


=Mr. W. S. Lilly has just completed, and 
will shortly publish through Mr. Murray, 
‘* First Principles in Politics.’’ The subjects 
dealt with are as follows ‘‘ The Foundation of 
the State,’’ ‘‘ The Origin of the State,’’ ‘* The 
End of the State,’’ ‘‘ The Functions of the 
State,’’ ‘‘ The Mechanism of the State.’’ ‘‘ The 
Corruption of the State,’’ and ‘‘ The Sanctions 
of the State,’’ London Atheneum. 


=William R. Jenkins announces for publica- 
tion ‘‘ The American Cicerone,’’ a guide to 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. It will be com- 
piled under the direction of Vicomte de Kera- 
try, and it is proposed to arrange the text so 
that a person, no matter where he starts, may 
at once be guided, without the assistance of 
anyone, through all the marvels of the Expo- 
sition. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS 


By TALcoTr WILLIAMS, LL. D. 


Sound thought is advanced both by present- 
ing new names and new facts. Professor 
Simon Nelson Patten in his ‘‘ Development of 
English Thought ’’ has selected the former 
method. He belongs toalong and honorable 
line of schoolmen, who have sought to give 
one generation after another the frame-work 
for their concepts. This class is quite as im- 
portant as that of the investigators, though the 
results of its work perish with new fact-crops 
which have antiquated whole libraries devoted 
to the discussion of things as they may be, 
slain by some small stone from the running 
brook of fact which leaves the giant system 
prone. This octavo of 409 pages sums the 
life teaching of a man—on the whole the most 
original of living American economists. No 
one teacher so affects his students, or so stimu- 
lates them, and none has published so much 
which has led students to think they were 
thinking. In style, in clarity, in interest, 
and in cohesive convincing argument, this 
work is far in advance of Professor Patten’s 
previous issues. It is an attempt to state in 
general terms the method of social develop- 
ment as illustrated by the history of the 
English people, The difficulty about such an 
attempt is that all the facts are not known, and 
no man knows all the known facts; but Pro- 
fessor Patten addresses himself to a broad 
generalization on the theory of social growth 
and stratification, the antecedents of English 
society, its development and its future. Inevi- 
tably, as with all such books, some categorical 
statements are made which are not capable 
of exact proof, recorded or experimental. 
All sciences pass through this stage for 
men have always loved to philosophize on 
insufficient data. Once they did this on the 
stars, geography, biology and animate nature ; 
but the accumulation of scientific fact has left 
sociology almost the only field in which men 
fling out their cantilevers from one side of 
the stream, instead of bridging it by patiently 
working from both. Books like Prof. Patten’s 
are not only inevitable, but useful. They are, 
as already said, stimulating and stimulants 
have by common consent been opposed to 
nutritive foods. Stimulants are, as Prof. 
Patten has pointed out, most in use when 
foods are still coarse and not fully digested, 
as with facts in sociology to-day. 

* * 

A very great service is done to exact relig- 

ious thinking by the translation of Dr. Adolf 


’ 


Harnach’s ‘‘ History of Dogma’’ in the Theo- 
logical Translation Library, of whose ten 
volumes, four cover the first two volumes 
of this great work from its third German edition. 
The first part of this third volume includes 
Augustine and his influence down to the be- 
ginning of mediaeval theology in the ninth 
century. It would be impossible to find any- 
where a sharper, cleaner, better digested state- 
ment of the Latin trend and teaching in 
dogma from which our own, in this country, 
in all its branches, springs. The book is full 
of learning but this is so focussed that a clear 
image, unblurred, is presented. The book is 
dear, as books go now, $1.90 for 331 pages, 
but it gives that accurate grip of fact which is 
the prerequisite of sound thinking. If the 
religious publication societies would only pub- 
lish books like these instead of the half-baked 
product of a little local and denominational 
reputation ! 


* + 

Dr. William Bright, a Christ Church Canon 
and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at Oxford, has in the past ten years come to 
be a conspicuous historical apologist of the 
settled order in the Anglican Church. ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of Primitive Church Life’’ gathers a 
series of addresses, published with profuse 
notes. Delivered to a summer meeting of 
clergy, they take up the orders, sacraments 
and organization of the early Church, its 
membership, discipline and apologetics. Dr. 
Bright is lucid, moderate, sincere and explan- 
atory. He is often satisfied with secondary 
authorities, he trusts to inference and he has 
the bias of his position. Books of English 
vogue, like Dr. Fenton J. A. Hort’s ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Ecclesia’’ (1897), has from him a dis- 
proportionate polemic. Dr. Bright, in short, 
argues like a man who feels that his audience 
is slipping away from him and that is too 
often the note of recent Anglican argument in 
behalf of its order on the vza media basis. 

‘‘Where To Educate’’ has been long 
wanted, which is unfortunately no reason for 
expecting for it a large sale though it is certain 
to have a wide use. Its editor, Miss Grace 
Powers Thomas, has collated, from the 
usual catalogue statement, brief sketches 
of a paragraph on the private schools of the 
United States and its colleges and universities. 
The colleges are already pretty well described. 
The new material here is in the boys’ and 
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girls’ private schools. In all three thousand 
institutions are summarized and as to the last 
named, private schools, the information here 
given, has not hitherto been accessible, except 
in the line or two in the reports of the Bureau 
of Education. The book is a very useful 
addition to works of reference but in edu- 
cation the support for them is so small that 
like the most useful ‘‘ College Year Book,’’ 
they appear but once. 

* 

% * 

Mr. Albert Elmer Hancock has made the 
historical method the basis of his studies in 
‘‘ French Revolution and English Poets.’’ 
In this brief essay, Mr. Hancock, an instructor 
in Haverford, who has taken his Ph.D. at 
Harvard, reviews the French sources of the 
specific work of Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. Helvetius, Hoibach and 
Rousseau, who gave the French Revolution 
its theory, aim and practical application, and 
Godwin their connecting link with English 
thought, are first described ; and then the share 
each of them had in framing the mental furni- 
ture of the four English romantic poets is ana- 
lyzed. Godwin inspired Shelley’s principles, 
and Volney’s ‘‘Ruins’’ gave the scheme of 
‘*Queen Mab.’’ Byron was a new Rousseau, 
echoing his attitude. In the ‘‘ Excursion ”’ 
Wordsworth struggles with Godwin’s logic. 
This and many other details, some old, 
several the novel results of patient research, are 
accurately presented. Professor Lewis E. 
Gates in an apologetic preface pleads for this 
historical method as the one way to study the 
poets. It isthe modern way and Mr. Hancock 
applies it with zeal, skill and intelligence. 
Such a volume is a treasure trove to those 
who write about the poets and it has its uses 
to those who love them, ‘‘and there is no 
harm done, for the speaker is one and the 
listener is another.’’ Necessary, useful, to 
English departments indispensable, this un- 
ravelling of sources, here done with a most 
original patience and desirable result, still 
remains a work which has its sharp limits. 

* 
* * 

Of four hundred and sixty-six pages in 
Mr. Wilbur F. Gordy’s ‘‘ History of the 
United States,’’ intended for High Schools, 
two hundred and fifty are devoted to the last 
century. This is as it should be. Mr. Gordy 
is a High School Principal in Hartford, and 
his book follows new methods. Lists of 
authorities head each chapter, maps are plenti- 
ful and non-political events have space. The 
fault is in a certain dryness of statement. Nor 
are the illustrations adequate. The strength 
of the book is in its close familiarity with and 
knowledge of what can be taught. 
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‘‘ Miss Numé of Japan,’’ is a pretty study 
of international ignorances, done by Miss 
Onoto Watanna, a Japanese young woman 
educated in this country. Almost every page 
has its proof that the east and the west never 
really understand each other. The American 
hero falls in love with a Japanese girl. The 
American heroine refuses a Japanese lover 
before she has learned too late she loves him, * 
and he kills himself and two old men with him, 
The two are engaged and the man treats the 
girlas badly asmancan. This is all told with 
the keenest perception of the Japanese view 
and much surface knowledge of the American, 
But nota page but has its invincible igno- 
rance, and our books of the east are as ignorant. 
We, too, in all we write of the Japanese show 
ignorance and blunt blunder at every turn. 
But the charm of this frank prose is constant. 

* 
* * 

The Countess Evelyn Martinengro Cesa- 
resco in her ‘‘Cavour’’ of the Foreign 
Statesman Series, has written at large her bril- 
liant article in the Aritish Quarterly Review 
of July, 1885. Cavour died, June 6, 1865. 
Had he lived he would have to-day the years 
of Leo. They were born in the same year. 
Since Cavour’s death, Italy has published his 
every line. His letters in four volumes, his 
editorials, love-letters to the Mme. de Circourt, 
his dispatches and speeches of course. He 
has had in English no life since Mr. E. 
Dicey wrote his brief sketch in 1861. 
Thayer, Stillman and the author of this life 
have written the history of Italian Inde- 
pendence. This life is the best of all. It 
should have had a brief schedule of dates and 
maps of Italy as Cavour found it, left it and, it 
is; but as it stands it is vivid. The woman 
has done better than the meninthe field. She 
is interesting to begin with, intensely personal, 
and the mistress of a neat and attractive style. 
The book walks from beginning to end. 
Cavour was, as he is here told, a light-haired 
man of one idea, with the journalist’s, states- 
man’s, conspirator’s and business man’s gift. 
He could administer his farm as well as a 
kingdom ; he changed Charles Albert’s opinion 
by a ‘‘leader’’ at the critical moment; he 
twisted Napoleon III. about his fingers until 
in those hot days—’56—’65—all Europe roared, 
he conspired with Garibaldi ands cores more, 
and he could by speech persuade. These are 
great gifts. He gave them all to Italy and to 
Italy he is the figure of the century. But for 
Bismarck, he would be Europe’s central figure 
in the period since the treaty of Vienna. 

* 


* * 
James Anthony Froude died in 1894, with 
an impression abroad that he was too interest- 
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ing to be true. The men who criticised him 
are for the most part left unread because 
they are too true to be interesting. There is 
a distinct reaction in favor of the defender of 
the Defender of the Faith. ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Council of Trent,’’ which have just reap- 
peared in a cheap form, contain the Ox- 
ford discourses of the historian in 1892 and 
1893, first printed in 1896. To middle-aged 
readers they will revive their boyish memory 
of D’Aubigne’s ‘‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion,’’ a good book much neglected. Froude 
has followed him in model and in facts. He 
is Protestant and nothing but Protestant. It 
is well at a time when history is being 
rewritten at this point that this side of the 
truth be told. It is not all the truth, but it is 
a most important part of the truth and should 
not be forgotten. Froude paints Rome at its 
blackest, and no blacker than it then was; 
minimizes the seething unrest, risks and 
revolt of the Reformation and treats the Coun- 
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cil of Trent as a mere piece of Papal state- 
craft. It was as little this as it was an 
Ecumenical Council. But these lectures are 
popular, they are in outline accurate and they 
will buttress Protestant conviction. Of the 
real and final work of the council they con- 
tain nothing. Froude understands the dra- 
matic value in letters of what is known on the 
stage as a ‘‘ quick curtain.’’ 

‘*The Spirit of Place and Other Essays ’”’ 
adds another to the slender volume of essays 
with which Mrs. Alice Meynell dignifies cur- 
rent days. They are written with an exquisite 
touch. No woman approaches them; but they 
lack body and substance and pass like carved 
foam. No work of the past twenty years in 
the essay has so appealed to fastidious critics. 
This volume is dedicated to Coventry Pat- 
more, who praised few and on her lavished a 
levelled cup of laud. Yet these essays, so 
praised by the few great, are read but by thefew. 


ONOTO WATANNA 


The West is constantly producing clever 
writers, so fresh and vigorous as to be a never- 


Onoto Watanna. 


ending source of surprise to the older part 

of the continent. Among those who have 
recently appeared none has sprung 
more rapidly into notice as a successful 
short-story writer than Onoto Watanna, 
the young half-Japanese, half-English 
girl, who makes her home in Chicago. 
Although not strictly a Western pro- 
duction, Miss Watanna may justly be 
claimed by that portion of the country, 
as it is there that she has done most of 
the work that has brought her fame. 

In the scrapbook in which she keeps a 
copy of her published stories and in 
which she makes delightful and original 
marginal notes, she has written opposite 
a story entitled, ‘‘ A Japanese Girl,’’ 
‘This is the first Japanese story I ever 
wrote. It appeared in the Commercial 
Tribune, of Cincinnati.’? While in that 
city a couple of years ago she submitted 
a tale of American life to the editor. 
It was so good that he advised her to 
write something of Japan. She acted 
on his suggestion and the following 
week the 777zbune published the first of 
the stories which are becoming so well 
known to magazine readers. She can- 
not be classed as a painstaking writer, 
since she produces her stories much too 
rapidly to bestow much care upon them. 
‘* A Noble’s Daughter’’ was written in 
one morning. Her favorite is ‘‘ Boo- 
Boo,’’ the pathetic story of a_ half- 
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Japanese, who finds life ‘‘too hard.’’ The 
marginal note in the scrapbook reads: 
‘“This story is, in my mind, the best thing 
I have written. It is human, and after all, 
that is more than being extraordinary.’’ 

Miss Watanna’s talents are not confined to 
writing fiction. She is a clever business 
woman also. Being one of a large family, 
whom she was anxious to help, she studied 
stenography, and so expert did she become 
that a year or two later, when assistant editor 
of the Jamaica News-Letter, she was asked to 
report the debates of the legislative council, 
and enjoyed the distinction of being the only 
woman present at the meetings of the colonial 
parliament. The yellow fever drove her to 
this country, and she continued her steno- 
graphic work in Cincinnati and later in 


** Aspects of Rome’’ is a leading feature of 
Harper's Magazine, contributed by Arthur 
Symons. There is the first installment of a 
story by H. B. Marriott Watson, entitled 
‘‘The Princess Xenia.’’ Articles bearing on 
the late war include ‘‘ The Trial of the ‘ Ore- 
gon,’’’ by Rear Admiral L. A. Beardslee ; 
Part III. of ‘‘ The Spanish-American War,”’ 
by Henry Cabot Lodge—this embraces the 
blockade of Cuba and pursuit of Cervera ; 
‘‘’"Mhe Rescue of Admiral Cervera’’; and 
** Honor to Whom Honor Is Due,’’ by Rufus 
Fairchild Zogbaum 


'--A new romance by A. T. Quiller-Couch 
begins in current Scribner's, and continues 
through the year. It is entitled ‘‘ The Ship 
of Stars.’’ Theodore Roosevelt describes the 
famous charge which resulted in the capture 
of San Juan Hill. The number also contains 
a short story by Henry van Dyke on ‘‘A 
Lover of Music’’; ‘‘ A Winter Journey to the 
Klondyke,’’ by Frederic Palmer; the Steven- 
son Letters; and Senator Hoar’s Reminis- 
cences. 


The leading features of Zhe Century Maga- 
zine is the series of war articles, which includes 
Admiral Sampson’s statement of the part 
taken by ‘‘ The Atlantic Fleet in the Spanish 
War’’; the second paper on ‘‘ The Capture of 
Manila,’’ by Francis V. Greene; and ‘‘ The 
Surrender of Manila’’ as seen from Admiral 
Dewey’s flagship, by John T. McCutcheon. 
‘This number also contains an article of much 
interest by J. James Tissott, on ‘‘ Round About 
Jerusalem,’’ illustrated by the author. Paul 
Leicester Ford writes about ‘‘ Franklin as 
Printer and Publisher.’’ 





MAGAZINES 


News 





Chicago, accepting a clerical position which 
left her free during several hours of the day to 
continue her literary work. 

Her latest story, ‘‘Miss Numé, of Japan,” a 
Japanese-American romance, has just appeared 
and is noticed in this number of Book Nreys, 

In appearance, Miss Watanna is decidedly 
Japanesque with the black hair and eyes of 
her countrywomen, but in stature she is taller 
than they. In her simplicity of speech and 
belief that all mankind is as honest as _ herself 
she resembles the fascinating characters of her 
own stories. A noticeable point in her 
productions is the fact that the Japanese, in 
spite of her simplicity and contrary to the 
accepted theory, always triumphs over the 
American sister and modesty carries off the 
laurels. Philadelphia Press, 





The ‘‘ Beheading of Abu Jahl,’’ by Eric 
Pape, is frontispiece of the Cosmopolitan. 
Another attractive feature is ‘‘’ The Awaken- 
ing’’ by Leo Tolstoy, illustrated by Pasternak. 
A series on ‘‘ Great Problems in Organization’’ 
has as subject ‘‘ Recent Development in Indus- 
trial Organization,’’ by Fred A. Morgan. 
‘The Extraordinary Story of John Worrell 
Keely ’’ is told by Julius Moritzen. 


The leading illustrated article of A/unsey’s 
is a graphic account of ‘‘The New Wall 
Street.’’ Starting with this number the de- 
partment devoted to storiettes is enlarged and 
illustrated. ‘‘ The Cape Town to Cairo Rail- 
road’’ is an interesting descriptive article, 
while acontribution in sharp contrast of theme 
tells about ‘‘ Ball Giving in New York.”’ 


The Puritan opens with a selection of 
‘*Miniatures of Beautiful Women,’’ repro- 
duced from the originals painted by an Ameri- 
can girl. ‘‘ Boston’s Open Air Gymnasium ”’ 
gives an account of an institution which will 
interest women quite as much as men. ‘There 
is an article setting forth ‘‘ French Fashions 
in Window Dressing,’’ and a clever satirical 
sketch on ‘‘ The Tailor Made Dog.’’ ‘‘ Straws 
and the Wind ”’ is the title of the new serial 
beginning in this number, by Matthew White, 
af. 


The Lippincott novel is by Anna Robeson 
Brown, and is entitled ‘‘ The House of Pan.” 
‘‘The Convict’s Return’’ is by Will N. Har- 
ben. Practical articles include a contribution 
from Frank A. Burr, about ‘‘ The Men Who 
Impeached Andrew Johnson’’; ‘‘ An Ignoble 
Nobleman”’ (the Duke of Buckingham), by 
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Charles Morris; and ‘‘ Legends of Lost Mines,’ 
by Mary E. Stickney. 

In Zhe Argosy, ‘‘Under the Emperor”’ is 
the title of the complete novel, a tale of France 
in the time of the first Napoleon, in which the 
Emperor himself plays a prominent part. The 
new serial, ‘‘ The Sign of the Lizard,’’ is an 
exciting narrative of adventure. 


’ 


ENGLISH. 


The cover of Zhe New Jllustrated Magazine 
is unusually attractive. In ‘‘ The World’s 
Sport,’’ H. A. Bryden gives curious char- 
acteristics of British game birds. Of great 
interest is ‘‘ Cranks in Crockery,’’ by Edward 
F. Spence. ‘*Santa Maria,’’ by Athol 
Forbes, is a story of the seventeenth century. 
“Old Venny ’’ is by George Gamble. ‘‘ The 
Last Days of Charles the First,’’ by Edward 
Almack, and ‘‘ The Dog and the Man,’’ by 
Paul Newman. 


The chief contents of Zhe Wide World 
Magazine are ‘‘ Across Europe Without a 
Passport,’’ by Dr. Percival J. W. Ternan ; 
“The Motor-Cab School,’’ by Frederic Lees ; 
“Chased by a Furious Ostrich,’’ by Miss M. 
M. Rowles; ‘‘A Night in a Flood with a 
Madman,’’ by John Blair; ‘‘ My Cycle Ride 
to Khiva,’’ by Robt. L. Jefferson, F. R. G. S., 
and ‘‘ How I Discovered the Great Devil- 
Fish,’’ by Rev. M. Harvey, LL. D., F.R.S.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Chautauguan’s opening article is of 
“Women at the English Universities,’’ illus- 
trated by Ruthella Bernard Mory. Edward 
Patritt writes a descriptive article of ‘‘ The 
House of Commons.’’ An article of interest 
tells of ‘‘ The American Carpet Industry,’’ by 
Fred V. Fletcher, and ‘‘ Calumet, a Unique 
Municipality ’’ is the subject of an article by 
William Eleroy Curtis. ‘‘ Life in the Deaf 
and Dumb World,’’ by Gilson Willets, is 
chiefly descriptive of Columbia Institution, at 
Washington. 


FAMILY. 


In the Ladies’ Home Journal there are five 
distinct pictorial features, embracing ‘‘ Easter 
in the Church ;”” two pages devoted to the 
series ‘‘ Outside of One Hundred Homes,”’ 
and two to ‘‘ Inside of One Hundred Gar- 
dens ;’’ ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane,’’ the 
fifth of the ‘‘ People of Longfellow’’ series, 
by W. L. Taylor; and a page giving glimpses 
of the Journal’ s artists in theirstudios. There 
isan interesting sketch of ‘‘ The Magnificent 
‘Madam’ Rush,’’ by William Perrine, and 
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Onoto Watanna, the new Japanese writer, con- 
tributes an article on ‘‘ The Life of a Japanese 
Girl.’’ ‘‘ The Girl on the Boston Express ’’ 
is astory by Ellen Douglas Deland. 


The New England Magazine opens with an 
historical study by Elizabeth Ballister Bates, 
entitled ‘‘The New England Governors in 
the Civil War.’’ Other illustrated articles are : 
An historical and descriptive sketch by Henry 
Robinson Palmer, of ‘‘ Stonington, Connec- 
ticut;’’ ‘‘ Through an Old Southern County,’’ 
by Calvin Dill Wilson, touching upon the in- 
teresting bits of history and tradition of Har- 
ford County in Maryland ; and ‘‘ The Southern 
Old Salem,’’ by Max Bennett Thrasher, an in- 
teresting account of Salem, North Carolina. 


The Home Magazine contains an authentic 
sketch of Admiral George Dewey, by Adelbert 
M. Dewey, the official biographer of the 
Dewey family. The article is profusely illus- 


trated. Another feature is Theodore Waters’ 
article on ‘‘ Famous Poisoners,’’ also illus- 
trated. 


SPORTS. 


The most important articles in Outing are: 
‘* Rive Weeks Awheel in France,’’ by Sidney 
Cross, which commences in this issue ; ‘‘ Man- 
Eating Lions,’’ by Dr. J. H. Porter, an 
authority on the subject; and ‘‘ Five Weeks 
Aboard the ‘ Yankee’,’’ an account of some 
of the cruiser’s experiences seen from the 
bridge. ‘‘ Duty and Discipline Afloat,” of 
the ship’s company in detail, from skipper to 
sea cook, by Capt. A. J. Kenealy, is a chapter 
from the author’s forthcoming book, ‘‘ Yacht- 
ing Wrinkles.’”’ 


JUVENILE. 
The first chapter of a new serial by Amelia 
E. Barr is the leading feature of current 
St Nicholas, and is entitled ‘‘ Trinity Bells.’’ 
The mascot of the ‘‘ Resolute,’’ a fox terrier, 
is the hero of ‘‘ ‘ Prince’ in the Battle of San- 
tiago,’”’ by J. Giles Eaton, which is followed 
by ‘‘The True Story of Cristobal Colon,’’ a 
pet cat rescued from the destroyed cruiser of 
that name, by Mrs. S. S. Robison, both illus- 
trated. ‘‘ Lost in Russia,’’ by Poultney Bige- 
low, is a story of a boy’s adventures while 
canoeing on the German-Russian border. 





=Frederick Le Roy Sargent, in ‘‘ Corn 


Plants,’’ to be published by Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, gives a clear account of the 
six important grain plants of the world,— 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice and maize. 








Book 
BEST SELLING BOOKS 


The unquestioned leader in March book 
sales by the concurrent judgment of Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston, was ‘‘ David 
Harum,’’ a dialect story of life in northwestern 
New York. ‘The hero, drawn from life, is a 
peculiarly quaint character study. The in- 
stant hit of the book has aroused inquiry as to 
its authorship and has developed the melan- 
choly fact that the writer, Mr. Edward Noyes 
Westcott, a clerk in Syracuse, who had never 
before attempted anything in the literary line, 
did not live to enjoy his first triumph, having, 
in fact, finished the story upon his death-bed. 
The universal sympathy for Mr. Kiplingin his 
critical illness has likewise given a marked 
impetus to the sale of all of his books. Other 
significant events of the month have been the 
unabated interest in Kitchener’s campaign in 
Khartum—showing that the love of martial 
adventure has not been sated by the events of 
our own war; and the perennial taste for 
humor, which continues to eagerly follow the 
adventures of ‘‘ Mr. Dooley in Peace and 
In War.”’ 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


‘David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘*Mr. Dooley, In Peace and In War.”’ 

‘* The Day’s Work,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. 
of Kipling’s works. 

‘* The Battle of the Strong,’’ by Gilbert Parker. 

‘*The Open Question,’’ by C. E. Raimond. 

‘* The Two Standards,’’ by William Barry. 

‘* Anglo-Saxon Superiority ; to What itis Due,’’ by 
Edmond Demolins. 

‘The American Revolution,’ by Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan. Vol. I. 

‘‘ With Kitchener to Khartum,”’ by G. W. Steevens. 
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And all 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


‘* David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘* The Day’s Work,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. And all 
of Kipling’s works. 

‘* Mr. Dooley, In Peace and In War.”’ 

‘* Young Mistley,’? by Henry Seton Merriman. 

‘*Swallow,’’ by Rider Haggard. 

‘** Aylwin,’’ by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

‘‘ Trelawny of the ‘Wells’,’’ by Arthur W. Pinero. 

‘« The Adventures of the Lady Ursula,’’ by Anthony 
Hope. 

‘*The Forest Lovers,’’ by Maurice Hewlett. 

‘*Red Rock,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 

‘* With Kitchener to Khartum,’’ by G. W. Steevens. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, Phila- 
delphia: 


‘‘ David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘** Aylwin,’’ by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

‘* Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’’ by Jerome 
K. Jerome. 

‘Mr. Dooley, In Peace and In War.”’ 

‘‘ With Kitchener to Khartum,’’ by G. W. Steevens. 


News 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 


‘““David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘* The Count’s Snuff-Box,’’ by George R. R. Rivers, 

‘The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett, 1845-1846.”’ 

‘The Day’s Work,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. 

‘‘Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll,’’ by Stuart 
Dodgson Collingwood. 

‘*The Workers,’ by Walter A, Wyckoff. 


At W. B. Clarke and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass.: 


‘David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

“‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ by Ellen Thorny- 
croft Fowler. 

‘The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett, 1845-1846.’’ 

‘* Red Rock,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 

‘‘Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll,’’ by Stuart 
Dodgson Collingwood. 

‘* Aylwin,’’ by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 


At DeWolfe, Fiske 


Boston, Mass. : 


and Company’s, 


‘* David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘“‘A West Point Wooing, and Other Stories,’’ by 
Clara Louise Burnham. 

‘*Mr. Dooley, In Peace and In War.”’ 

‘‘The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett, 1845-1846.”’ 

‘“*The Cruise of the Cachalot Round the World 
After Sperm Whales,’’ by Frank T. Bullen. 

‘* Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ by Edmond Rostand. 


VIOLETS. 
Forever young, the heart of earth 
Now opes itself anew to love; 
A gush of glowing violets gleams 
O’er vale below and hill above. 


I gather them into my hands, 
Among the flowers my face I press ; 
The first-born of the Spring are they, 
Of sunshine born and happiness. 


Not so I loved them when, a child, 
In wood and field I lightly played, 
As now, when on life’s devious paths 
My wandering feet have longer strayed. 


Where once to me was but a flower, 
Is now a messenger from God, 
A golden sign that still He lives, 
And that He guides me on the road. 
From ‘‘ Poems of Therese,” 
by Ellen Frothingham. 


=‘ Lone Pine,’’ a story of a Lost Mine, by 
R. B. Townshend, is announced by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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REVIEWS 


THE BROWNINGS. 
The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett, 1845-1846. With portraits and fac-similes. 
2volumes. $3.75. 


Many good gifts have come to English 
literature from the two Brownings, husband 
and wife, besides those poems which are their 
greatest. e The gift of one’s poems is the gift 
of oneself. But in a fuller sense have this 
unique pair now given themselves by what we 
can but call the gracious gift of these letters. 
As their union was unique, so is this cor- 
respondence unique, even in an age of self- 
revelation. The love-letters of Keats are but 
one side of a correspondence. Here we have 
both sides, where man and woman were alike 
richly dowered. The son of the writers is the 
editor, and we have to thank him that he has 
given us the letters in their intimate integrity. 
The gift is gracious, it is also singular, com- 
ing to us (indirectly) from the hands, and 
with the implicit sanction of Robert Brown- 
ing, as his son explains in the brief prefatory 
note. 

The letters are the most opulent in various 
interest which have been published for many 
a day. Mainly, of course, it is an interest 
literary and personal. But so full are both 
interests that it becomes a matter of no little 
difficulty what is to be left unnoticed. The 
character of Browning’s own letters is to us, 
in one way, a surprise. If there is one prom- 
inent note of Browning the poet, it is his 
strong, cool voice. Neither quality is absent 
here; but it is not a little unexpected to find 
Mrs. Browning (or, rather, Miss Barrett) 
charging him with ‘‘ an impetuous character,”’ 
and the charge fully justified by his letters. 
His very first letter exhibits it. The circum- 
stances of that letter are related by himself. 

Besides character, there are several kinds 
of interest, in all of which these letters 
are amazingly rich—literary discussion, side- 
lights on eminent people, and, finally, the 
growth of their mutual passion. The out- 
pouring on literary topics of two such minds, 
provoking and reverberating each other’s 
thoughts, would alone make the volumes 
fascinating. London Academy. 


There is nothing in these letters which does 
not docredit to the writers. From the first 
letter of Browning's on reading Miss Barrett’s 
poems, when he seems to leap forth in a burst 
of exultant enthusiasm, like the sun rising 


suddenly, as she says of one of his poems, to 
the last, when, just before starting with him 
for Italy, she gives voice to her perfect trust 
and affection, the letters smell sweet with the 
joy of a great and all-embracing love on both 
sides. His letters, especially at first, present 
all the characteristics of his poetry—with a 
mind overfull of what he has to say, rushing 
headlong, he talks in jerks and half-finished 
sentences, and almost tumbles over himself in 
the desire to say all that is in him; and withal 
subtle, almost to a fault, anxious to see all 
through and all round every question, fearful 
of hurting and fearful of being hurt, he some- 
times puzzled even Miss Barrett as to his 
exact meaning. Her letters have less char- 
acter, perhaps, but in their womanly way are 
equally charming. At first she is exceedingly 
ill, her nerves are overstrung, she is timid at 
everything, and more than half afraid of the 
great impetuous man who has taken her by 
storm in one letter. But gradually she gains 
joy and confidence, until finally she absolutely 
abandons her judgment and her actions in 
willing trust for the man whose soul is hers. 
London Atheneum. 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE 
LITERATURE. 


By W. G. Aston, C.M.G., D. Lit. Short Histories of 
the Literatures of the World. Sixth volume. 
408 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


The ‘‘History of Japanese Literature,’’ 
which Mr. W.G. Aston has written for the 
series, Short Histories of the Literatures of the 
World, differs from those which have preceded 
it in the fact that the greater part of it is trans- 
lation, only one-third being history or criti- 
cism. ‘The Japanese have cultivated a volum- 
inous literature for upwards of twelve centu- 
ries, but forty years ago no Englishman had 
read one page of a Japanese book. Even now 
no history of Japanese prose and poetry exists 
in any European language, and Mr. Aston, 
whose life has been given to this subject, has 
a free field. It is believed that the richness 
and variety of the ancient prose literature of 
Japan will astonish English readers. One 
point that is very curious is the commanding 
place which women have taken in Japan since 
the most ancient times, for the classical writers 
of the eleventh century were all women, and 
Mr. Aston’s analysis of, and quotation from, 
their. works is an interesting feature of the 
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book. He begins by defining the individual 
characteristics of the Japanese which have per- 
sisted in their literature in spite of the influ- 
ences of Chinese civilization and of Buddhism. 
His historical treatment opens with the songs 
and Shinto ritual of the archaic period from 
the fifth to the eighth century. It has been 
an essential part of the author’s plan to include 
a very large number of translations of verse 
and prose as illustrations of his discussion of 
various epochs, tendencies, and genxres. While 
Fitzgerald has made Omar Khayyam univer- 


News 


THE WEST INDIES. 


A History of the Islands of the West Indian Archi- 
pelago, together with an account of their phys. 
ical characteristics, natural resources and present 
conditions. By Amos Kidder Fiske, A.M., 
author of ‘‘The Myths of Israel,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. The Story of the Nations. 414 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Mr. Fiske’s book is an excellent piece of 
work, full of helpful information, particularly 
useful at the present time. So far as the 

’ 


Government House, Charlotte Amalia, Saint Thomas. 


Copyright, 1899, by G. P. Putnam's Sons 


sally known, the Tanka of Otomo in praise of 
Saké, which is included among these transla- 
tions, will be new to almost all readers, and it 
is safe to say that the book as a whole will in- 
troduce the majority of readers to a compara- 
tively new and fascinating field. The author’s 
discussion of his theme is informing and dis- 
criminating throughout. Mr. Aston brings 
his subject up to the very latest writers now 
taking advantage of the Japanese copyright 
law in Tokio and in Yokohama. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


=Dr. George Hodges will have ready early 
in April a new volume of sermons entitled 
‘‘The Battles of Peace,’’ to be published by 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 


From ‘“ The West Indies.” 


islands have any history in common, he leads 
his readers through it, holding to the main 
line of events and avoiding all digressions, 
however tempting. He thus succeeds in 
piloting them through a maze that at first 
sight seems hopelessly confusing, for the 
history of all Western Europe through three 
centuries comes into play in explaining the 
presence of Spain, France, England, Holland, 
Denmark, Venezuela and the United States 
in the West Indian Islands. The general 
history is followed by the story and description 
of each individual island, the only intelligible 
manner in which the subject could be treated. 
In his last chapter Mr. Fiske points out the 
social and political problems that will have 
to be solved for the islands in the future. In 
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a book evidently called into being by the 
recent war, and which therefore must have 
been written very rapidly, it is remarkable to 
find so much evidence of care and accuracy. 
N.. Y. Sun. 


RAGGED LADY. 


ANovel. By W. D. Howells, author of ‘‘ The Land- 
lord at Lion’s Head,”’ etc. Illustrated by A. I. 
Keller. 357 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

Mr. Howells is welcome back to the ranks 
of the novelists who compose stories to amuse 
people and put them into a pleasant frame of 
mind. ‘‘ Ragged Lady’’ is a romance if ever 
there was one. No critical hair-splitting over 
the terminology can make it otherwise. Such 
agreeable fiction is rare. Mr. Howells used 
to write such in the days before he set up 
idols called ‘‘realism’’ and ‘‘ naturalism ”’ 
and tried to persuade people to join him in 
worshiping them. He failed in the attempt. 
Perhaps he bows now to the judgment of a 
Philistine public; perhaps he has undergone 
a change of heart. At any rate, here is a 
romance from his pen with few traces of his 
more recent manner. ‘‘The Landlord at 
Lion’s Head’’ indicated a tendency toward 
reform. ‘‘The Story of a Play’’ revealed 
hesitancy, but in ‘‘ Ragged Lady ’’ the final 
step is boldly taken, and the result is a book 
as fresh and truly charming as any that 
Mr. Howells has ever written. What will first 
strike the reader is the phonetic reproduction of 
New England dialect with its complete elimina- 
tion of the letter ‘‘ R.’’ This is at least more 
interesting and easier to understand than the 
Kailyard vocabulary. But 
we prefer the methods of 
Alphonse Daudet in manag- 
ing dialect. He conveyed 
the patois as fully as was 
needed for artistic purposes 
by means of a few phrases 
and interjections here and 
there to the laborious 
phonetic spelling of every 
word. 

“Ragged Lady’’ opens 
with a description of life in 
a small summer hotel in 
New England. Clementina 
Claxon, the daughter of a 
poor family of the neighbor- 
hood, is the heroine. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lander, a wealthy, 
quaint, old-fashioned New 
England couple, are captiv- 
ated by Clementina’s pretty 
face and pretty ways, and 
when Mr. Lander dies, two 


’ 





From “ The Ragged Ludy.”’ 
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years later, Mrs. Lander asks Clementina to 
visit her at her hotel in Boston. What was 
intended as a visit results practically in an 
adoption, and Clementina becomes almost a 
daughter to Mrs. Lander. This lady is a con- 
firmed globe-trotter, and when she decides on 
a journey to Europe she induces Clementina 
to accompany her, and Clementina has many 
Jove affairs in the course of her travels, par- 
ticularly in Venice and Florence and Rome. 
She meets Gregory, a college student, who 
had fallen in love with her while he was 
acting as head-waiter at the hotel. He is 
private tutor toa boy traveling abroad, and 
he proposes again. Gregory’s life purpose is 
to become a missionary, and he wishes 
Clementina to accompany him and be his 
helper in his work in pagan lands, but he 
wants her to do it all for the sake of religion 
and not for him. Clementina loves him, but’ 
she will not leave her friends and her home 
for the sake of religion. If she goes she does 
so only because she loves Gregory and for’ 
nothing else. Gregory’s conscience will not 
allow him to marry her under such circum- 
stances, and he renounces her sorrowfully and 
leaves her. Clementina has met a young 
American named Hinkle, in Florence, by 
whom she was greatly attracted, and when she 
meets him again in Venice, she becomes 
engaged to him. Mrs. Lander dies suddenly 
without making a will, and Clementina 
returns to America and marries Hinkle, who 
dies within a year. She meets Gregory again, 
and the conclusion of the novel is a happy 
termination of their love affair. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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“*Do you promise?’”’ 
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458 Book 


A NATIVE WRITER OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By Ramon Reyes Lala. 


With illustrations and a map. 342 pp. 8vo, 
$2.00; by mail, $2.30. 


This book is by all odds the most important 
contribution that has yet been made to our 
knowledge of the far-off islands that fate has 






















There , . . stood the child Suzanne, and leaning on her shoulder. . 


Copyright, 1899, by Longmans, Green and Company. 


thrown into our hands. The author, Mr. 
Lala, in the first place, isa native. He knows 
the people, and their manners and customs 
are his. His family is a prominent one, 
and he has had the broad culture that comes 
from travel and from study in the best 
European and American schools, which 
enables him to handle his subject with direct- 
ness and simplicity. 





News 


Mr. Lala tells us that he began this history 
some fifteen years ago. At Manila he had 
access to the colonial archives in the office 
of the Governor-General, whence he gathered 
much valuable data concerning the early his- 
tory of the colony that would have been 
closed to the ordinary traveler. His knowl- 
edge of Spanish and his friendship with 
Governor-General Moriones were of great 
assistance in these researches. His 
personal acquaintance with all the 
leading insurgents was also of in- 
calculable value. In 1887 he him- 
self was banished from the Philip- 
pines as an insurgent sympathizer. 
He continued his work in the 
United States, of which he eventu- 
ally became a citizen. He had 
almost completed it when the 
victory of Admiral Dewey made 
necessary the addition of several 
chapters, which bring the book 
down to the capture of Manila by 
the American forces. In his sym- 
pathies, Mr. Lala is loyal alike to 
his native and to his adopted 
country. He believes that the 
overthrow of Spanish tyranny has 
opened up a new era tothe Filipinos, 
and he takes occasion to assure his 
oldtime friends that they will ‘‘most 
surely live to recognize and ap- 
preciate the unsullied manifold 
advantages and benefits incident to 
American occupation and to a close 
contact with this honest, vigorous 
type of manhood.’’ J. Y. Herald. 


SWALLOW. 


A Tale of the Great Trek. By H. Rider 
Haggard, author of ‘‘ Allan Quarter- 
main,’’ etc. Illustrated. 384 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


There is just enough diluted his- 
tory in Mr. Haggard’s new novel 
to fortify its verisimilitude. The 
rest is wild romance, with the heir 
to a noble title getting shipwrecked 





.a boy. 


From “Swallow.” on the coast of Africa in his boy- 


hood, growing up to marry the 
girl who finds him on the shore, and passing 
through all sorts of adventures before settling 
down to happiness. Swallow, his wife, is also 
the victim of terrible chances. On her wedding 
daythe villain of the book, a wretch, half Dutch 
and half Kaffir, shoots her husband before her 
eyes and throws him over a cliff into the sea and 
then abducts her. Of course, there is a Kaffr 
witch doctor, whose life Swallow has saved, 
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and who picks up the half-murdered husband, 
rescues the captive bride and altogether is a 
great personage. Mr. Haggard thinks noth- 
ing of abusing coincidence, and whenever he 
wants a certain person in a certain place puts 
him there, whether it is natural to do so or 
not. This may be bad art, but it results ina 
story which, once begun, must be read to the 
end. N. Y. Tribune. 





ESSAYS. 
The Spirit of Place and Other Essays. By ALICE 
MEYNELL. 106 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
95 cents. 


The essays of Mrs. Meynel! have earned 
unstinted applause from many critics, and the 
public, often enough abused for failing to fol- 
low the lead of its advisers, has contrived to 
absorb some six or seven editions of her two 
other volumes of collected papers. This is 
the more surprising because Mrs. Meynell’s 
manner concedes nothing to popular preju- 
dice, and, as a general rule, she prefers to 
treat delicately of the more tender perceptions 
and shades of feeling which the average 
reader does not care thus curiously to dis- 
criminate. The success, then, of her books 
is creditable alike to the author and to the 
buyers. On her part there is obviously the 
desire to produce good work, and to persevere 
therein through good or evil report ; on theirs 
is evident a wish to soar above the common 
herd, battening on sensational romance, and 
to gain some touch of culture by reading 
essays, delicately phrased, and full of a serious 
ingenuity. In fine, these essays make a 
powerful appeal to the intellectual—and, per- 
haps, an even more powerful appeal to those 
who would fain be thought intellectual. They 
are something out of the common in litera- 
ture ; they have received their meed of praise 
from Mr. George Meredith and the late 
Mr. Coventry Patmore; to be able to read 
them with a due appreciation is sufficient to 
proclaim one something of a connoisseur. 
And so ‘‘ The Rhythm of Life,’’ ‘‘ The Color 
of Ljife,’’ and the rest, have become the 
fashion among the better class of book-buyers. 

We hasten to add that this new fashion is 
by no means an unworthy one to follow. 
There are many very admirable qualities in 
Mrs. Meynell’s writing. Most of the adjec- 
tives showered upon her by the critics in such 
liberal profusion are, at the least, partly justi- 
fied. She has, undeniably, a delicate grace of 
Style, a fine and subtle perception, and her 
thoughts seem to float down to us from an 
altitude of pure serenity far removed from the 
grossness of this hurrying world. All of this 
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is true enough, and it is well to have earned 
such opinions. But the fact remains that 
Mrs. Meynell is not, and never will be, an 
essayist of the first rank. The world takes 
an essayist to its heart, not because of the 
writer’s amazing cleverness, nor even because 
of original thoughts decorated with the most 
charmingly chosen epithets, but because it 
can feel the personality behind the leaves of 
the book. Behind ‘‘ The Spirit of Place,’’ 
the world may possibly detect some shadow, 
benignly condescending, from a higher 
sphere, but it will hardly feel in touch with a 
human personality. We are privileged, as it 
were, to partner a dainty figure, in antiquated 
but becoming costume, as she walks grace- 
fully through the intricacies of some old- 
fashioned dance. It is excellently well done, 
and we do not withhold our admiration, but 
with all her courtesies we have not advanced 
to any intimacy. We must still keep our dis- 
tance. It is possible, in literature, to overdo 
this sort of politeness. 

‘«The Spirit of Place’’ isa dainty book, con- 
taining seventeen tiny discourses; the writing 
throughout is after the best models; now we 
come upon a passage that might have been 
written by Lamb, now upon a phrase that 
might have stepped out of ‘‘ Virginibus 
Puerisque.’’ Mrs. Meynell could, without 
doubt, write you an essay in the manner of 
Bacon, or of Addison, and do it to admira- 
tion. Possibly she would gain more readers 
if she wrote more naturally, and less with the 
air of one who was weaving her words, with 
curious art, into a rare pattern. But even 
then—the defect lies deeper than mere words 
—the mind is aloof from this world and its 
poor humanity. She can write tenderly of 
beggars, but the tenderness is academic. It 
is the academic spirit, we fear, that will pre- 
vent Mrs. Meynell from writing anything of 
permanent value in the essay form. 

Literature. 





LINCOLN. 


Chained by stern duty to the rock of state, 

His spirit armed in mail of rugged mirth, 

Ever above, though ever near to earth, 

Yet felt his heart the cruel tongues that sate 
Base appetites, and foul with slander, wait 

Till the keen lightnings bring the awful hour 

When wounds and suffering shall give them 

power. 

Most was he like to Luther, gay and great, 
Solemn and mirthful, strong of heart and limb. 

Tender and simple too ; he was so near 

To all things human that he cast out fear, 
And, ever simpler, like a little child, 

Lived in unconscious nearness unto Him 

Who always on earth’s little ones hath smiled. 

From ‘‘ Zhe Memory of Lincoln.” 

S. WEIR MITCHELL, [891. 
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THE PORTO RICO OF TO-DAY. 


Pen Pictures of the People and the Country. By 
Albert Gardner Robinson. With map. 240 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 






First impressions of Porto Rico seem to be 
disappointing to American observers, or at 
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Copyright, 1899, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


least to the newspaper correspondents, maga- 
zine writers, and others who have described 
these impressions to the American public. 
The latest of these contributors to current 
West Indian literature is Mr. Albert Gardner 
Robinson. He went to Porto Rico as war 
correspondent for a New York paper, but, 
finding no war to speak of, turned his atten- 
tion to drawing ‘‘ Pen Pictures of the People 
and the Country,’’ this phrase becoming the 
sub-title of his book. He remained on the 
island about three months and visited the 
principal towns and the more important agri- 
cultural districts. Besides describing the 
people and the country, Mr. Robinson also 
studied the commercial possibilities of our new 
possession, and devotes several of his chap- 
ters to such subjects as ‘‘ Highways,’’ ‘‘ Rail- 
roads and Telegraphs,’’ ‘‘ Industrial Develop- 
ment,’’ etc. 

While he has much ‘to say as to the natural 
resources of the island and the favorable con- 
ditions for the production of wealth, he yet 
gives a pen picture of poverty and squalor as 
the most conspicuous characteristics of the 


Palace of the Governor-General, San Juan, now the American Official Headquarters. 
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country. The first need of the country he 
thinks is the extension of transportation 
facilities. There is but one good road on the 
island, the military highway from San Juan to 
Ponce, and only two or three little local rail- 
roads of no general importance. ” 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 











From ** The Porto Rico of To-Day.’’ 





THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. 


By E. W. Hornung. 290 pp. 16mo, go cents ; by mail, 
$1.00. 


It has been recorded that one of the requi- 
sites of a good club is the possession of a first- 
class bore, and that an energetic black sheep 
is necessary to save the most interesting fam- 
ily from mediocrity. The sprightly family of 
keen-witted gentlemen founded by the late 
Sherlock Holmes is now rejoicing in the pos- 
session of its black sheep—a gentleman called 
A. J. Raffles, whose startling doings and mis- 
doings are set forth in the pages of this book. 
This Raffles is a pleasant scoundrel of sound 
ability, in whose exciting company may be 
found much charmingly uninstructive enter- 
tainment. 

Mr. Raffles has an admiring friend and mod- 
est co-worker to tell his achievements, corres- 
ponding to the fidus Achates of Mr. Holmes, 
and it is made evident in other ways that the 
two heroes spring from the same stock. A. J. 
Raffles, however, is thoroughly able to stand 
alone without imitative reliance upon his more 
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virtuous predecessor. The machinery of Mr. 
Hornung’s fiction, once in motion, is produc- 
tive of capital and vivid story-telling—stories 
that hold the interest steadily and never halt 
for lack of quickening incident and lively ad- 
venture. The author’s inventive ingenuity 
does not overreach itself, and his style, not too 
pretentious for his purpose, is simple, incisive, 
and direct. There is a suggestion of Steven- 
son’s skill, especially in the picturesqueness 
of the minor characters—Inspector Mackenzie, 
e.g.,and Reuben Rosenthall, and Ewbank, 
the Australian bank clerk. 

‘‘Why work,’’ observes Mr. Raffles, in a 
philosophical mood, ‘‘ when excitement and a 
decent living are going begging together ?’’ 
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THE FIGHT FOR SANTIAGO. 

The Story of the Soldier in the Cuban Campaign from 
Tampa to the Surrender. By Stephen Bonsal, 
author of ‘‘The Real Condition of Cuba,’’ ete. 
With maps and illustrations. 543 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.13. 

Mr. Bonsal has made in this book a valii- 
able contribution to the literature of the late 
Spanish war. He finds much to blame and 
much to praise in the campaign. His account 
of the mismanagement of the Quartermaster’s 
Department at Tampa is the best we have seen 
so far, though he does not go deeply into the 
questions which have been the subject of so 
much controversy, but devotes almost his entire 
energies to the soldier—the poor, patient, 


THE LANDING AT DAIQUIRI, JUNE 22D 


ntiago." 


Why, indeed? Mr. Raffles is beset with temp- 
tations—safes to be broken, diamonds to be 
taken, valuable paintings lying ready to his 
hand—and the more dangerous the undertak- 
ing the more attractive is the opportunity. 
Like the man in the play, he is of the opinion 
the best way to get rid of temptations is to 
yield to them, and he is led to the accomplish- 
ment of many wonders in the way of knavery 
and law-dodging. It is with sincere regret 
that in the last of the eight stories we read of 
‘“Bunny’s’’ apparently final parting with the 
artistic villain of whose adventures he has 
been the chronicler. Literature. 


Doubleday & McClure Co. 
anonymous hero who did the greater part of 
the work and as arule got but little of the glory 
The surrender, the incidents of the siege 
and of the long, anxious days in the trenches, 
the plight of war correspondents and ®*other 
camp followers, are all described in graphic 
fashion. The mass of information, that the 
writer has managed to acquire shows us that 
he must have been active all through the 
fighting days, and must have been well up to 
the front; but one of the great merits of the 
book lies in the fact that nowhere does. the 
author allude to himself in any but a semi- 
humorous vein. N. Y. Tribune. 
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A HUNGARIAN NABOB. 


By Dr. Maurus Jokai, author of ‘‘The Nameless 
Castle,’’ etc. Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. 
358 pp. iI2mo, 90 cents; by mail §1.o1. 


Vehemence of expression, violent contrast, 
extravagance of characterization, wild humor, 
grim horror, characterize this Magyar romance, 
which Mr. Bain has rendered into English 
with uncommon effect. To translate into 
English a work of fiction written in a non- 
Aryan language was, as he admits, no easy 
task. The result might have been creditable 
to the translator’s scholarship and yet utterly 
unreadable. But Mr. Bain has _ preserved 
** local color ’’ and all needful force and weird- 
ness in making an English version of Jokai, 


In this eagle’s eyrie. . . Suzanne sat. . . watching ever. 
Copyright, 1899, by Longmans, Green and Company. From “‘ Swallow.” 
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which is as easy to read and as continuously 
interesting to an American novel reader as the 
original must be to Hungarians. 

‘* Egy Magyar Nabob,’’ he tells us in his 
preface, is half a century old, but until now 
has defied translation. It is a good story with- 
out a moral or any purpose other than the 
story teller’s to interest. But doubtless its 
picture of social life and morals in rural 
Hungary in the first quarter of this century is 
perfectly accurate. The book, therefore, has 
an educational value, which the many Anglo- 
Saxon readers of recent social studies in fic- 
tion of the manners and customs of half- 
civilized Slavs and narrow-minded Scandi- 
navians ought not to miss. 

Master Jock, the nabob ; his nephew, Bela; 

Bés, the innkeeper ; the Whitsun King, 
Mike Kis, Miska Horhi, Vidra, and 
Bandi Kutyfalvi will surely turn out to 
be new acquaintances as edifying as 
any of the bewhiskered and alcoholic 
Poles or strumous Norwegians of 
literature or the stage. 

As for the plot, it is concerned 
chiefly with the efforts of old Karpathy, 
a half-insane owner of a vast estate, to 
outwit his nephew and heir, and the 
developments are frequently comic, 
but are sometimes tragic and pathetic. 
The last chapter, in which the nabob 
dictates his last will and testament, 
is particularly touching. The tender 
affection of this old man for his 
young wife is the redeeming trait 
in his nature and the means of his 
salvation. N. Y. Times. 


MR., MISS, AND MRS. 


By Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. (‘‘ Karl’’). 
272 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


There are twenty-three tales in this 
book. They are stories of every-day 
occurrences, but they’re told in a 
bright, telling, direct way that makes 
them just a bit unlike a good many 
stories one runs across. They're 
‘“‘different,’’ which seems rather vague, 
but is really descriptive. The author 
touches a modern note in every tale he 
tells, the men and women are the kind 
of folks we all know and meet daily. 
And they speak like every-day people, 
too—do every-day things, but some- 
how or other there’s always a big 
dramatic episode that happens all on 
a sudden—and then the story ends. 
The art of telling is lost sight of in the 
unexpectedness of the climax. And it 





Book 
starts a man thinking. The result of the think- 
ing leads one to reason that, unexpected as the 
finale was, yet it was the only rational end- 
ing. And then it is that the art of the story, 
the literary craftsmanship, is apparent. Natu- 
ralness is the keynote of the tales, and there's 
enough humor and pathos treading on one 
another’s heels to make material for several 
novels. 

Of course in twenty-three stories one can 
cover an extensive field. And so there are 
social studies, sketches of Bohemian life, a 
newspaper tale, a story of some happenings 
behind the footlights during the performance 
of a spectacle—in fact, a little bit of every- 
thing. And there's an ‘‘ atmosphere’ to the 
book. 

‘‘Mr., Miss and Mrs.’’ is a good example of 
just how much a man can doin a short story. 
There’s many a novel written to-day that 
hasn’t half the meat to it that any one of the 
twenty-three tales has in ‘‘ Mr., Miss and 
Mrs.”’ Megargee in Philadelphia Times. 


IN CUBA WITH SHAFTER. 
By John D. Miley. With portraitsand maps. 228 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Col. J. D. Miley does not throw any light 
on the real mystery of the Santiago campaign 
—which is, why the plan of attack prepared 
by the naval officers and at first approved by 
General Shafter, was afterwards abandoned by 
that officer. One controverted point Colonel 
Miley does indeed clear up. This is the doubt 
whether General Wheeler did not disobey the 
order of June 24, assigning his 
division to Daiquiri, and by push- 
ing on in front of General Law- 
ton, bring on the engagement of 
Las Gudsimas. Colonel Miley 
explains that General Wheeler, 
who was chief in command on 
shore, pressed on so very early 
in the morning of June 24th that 
the order detaining him did not 
reach him. For the rest, the 
book is a plain narrative of the 
battle, siege and capitulation, 
with some added pages giving 
fresh matter in the shape of an 
account of Colonel Miley’s ex- 
pedition to receive the surrender 
of the outlying Spanish garri- 
sons. The military maps given 
at the end are finer than any we 
have seen in similar publica- 
tions. N. Y. Post. 


The author was General Shaf- 
ter’s chief-of-staff, and certainly 
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he ought to possess the information requisite 
for the writing of a truthful history of that 
campaign, about which there has been so 
much controversy. It is said that his book, 
however, is neither critical nor controversial, 
but that it is an authoritative description, 
from the point of view prevailing at head- 
quarters, of the difficulties which the United 
States troops encountered and of the obstacles 
which were overcome. Colonel Miley bases 
his book on official documents, and utilizes 
the testimony of several who, like himself, 
were in a position to know what was going on 
behind the scenes as well as on the stage. 
Literature. 


McTEAGUE. 

A Story of San Francisco. By Frank Norris, author 
of ‘*Moran of the Lady Letty,” ete. 442 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

‘*McTeague ’’ is in large measure a ‘‘ slum’”’ 
novel, and, like every other book in that cate- 
gory, it is more repellent than one thinks 
fiction ought to be. On the other hand, the 
author has a sincerity which makes his work 
sympathetic, and even when the tale is most 
sordid and distasteful it commands the reader’s 
interest. Though Mr. Norris is obviously 
forming himself as a novelist, feeling his way 
toward the production of first-rate work, he 
already has merits of an uncommon sort. 
Thus McTeague, the giant dentist, who is the 
central figure in the book, is anything but 
attractive when he is first introduced, but Mr. 
Norris contrives to make him so real that we 
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soon follow his development with eager curi- 
osity. It isa grim evolution through which 
the dentist passes from quiet vegetation and 
simple honesty to drunken passion and cow- 
ardly murder. The curse of gold is at the 
bottom of the man’s fall, which is facilitated 
by the pure animalism of his nature. Left to 
work out his destiny as a cheap dentist, 
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Darkie saw his purstiers grow less and less. 
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McTeague might have died in his bed, but 
when, on the eve of his marriage, his 
betrothed wins $5,000 from the lottery, the 
seeds of moral collapse are implanted in the 
breasts of both. The woman is a miser. 
Adversity lures McTeague on to get at the 
money his wife is hoarding. The gradual 
growth of unhappiness in the household is 
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admirably indicated by the author; and, in 

fact, it is in his treatment of this matter and 

in his portraiture of McTeague and Trina that 

he persuades us to expect strong work from 

him in the future. We feel the more conf- 

dent of his taking a conspicuous position 

because the glaring faults of this narrative are 

such as may easily be corrected by experience, 

Some of these faults may even, 

if properly treated, prove to be 

foundations for better things. For 

example, the detail is now exces- 

sive, sometimes absurdly so, but at 

least it shows that Mr. Norris sees 

clearly and can put what he sees 

vividly on paper; and he only 

needs to learn selection to make his 
descriptions entirely satisfactory. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


PAVING THE WAY. 

A Romance of the Australian Bush. By 
Simpson Newland. With twenty-five 
illustrations by Herbert Cole. 376 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail $1.21. 

Mr. Newland vouches for the 
authenticity of the events narrated, 
and has combined them in a thril- 
ling romanee. The story shows all 
the ups and downs of pioneer life, 
and we feel rather sorry for the 
natives, struggling to protect their 
country from the invasion of their 
enemies—the white men—who are 
bound in the end to conquer, thus 
showing the truth of the saying 
that the weakest must always go 
under. It is to be regretted that 
so many were of necessity killed 
in the process of colonization, but, 
of course, that was almost un- 
avoidable. The plot of the story 
is a little unusual, because in the 
end the hero is not united to the 
woman he loves in the good old 
style. In fact, early in the book 
he separates himself from her by 
his own act, preferring to wait 
until his uncle dies, when he 
expects to inherit a fortune on 
condition that he marries no one 
beneath his own rank, than to marry the 
noble and beautiful woman with whom he 
is in love and who happens to be a con- 
vict’s daughter. He shows himself to be 
rather a despicable young man in some ways, 
but earns our admiration by the manner in 
which he conducts his life after the young 
woman is married to another man, until 
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toward the end of the book, when he breaks 

down and endeavors to make her fly with him 

to England, where his estates are. 
Philadelphia Item. 


THE SINKING OF THE ‘‘MERRIMAC.”’ 

A Personal Narrative of the Adventure in the Harbor 
of Santiago de Cuba, June 3, 1898, and of the 
subsequent imprisonment of the survivors. By 
Richmond Pearson Hobson. Illustrated. 306 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Not since the exploits of Captain Cochrane 
off the coast of Spain has there been a more 
brilliant exploit than the sinking of the 
Merrimac. The performance of such a feat 
under modern conditions, with the tremendous 
risk growing out of the use of new weapons, 
differentiates it from even Decatur’s recapture 
of the ‘‘ Philadelphia ’’ inthe Harbor of Tripoli. 
Lieutenant Hobson tells his story with a 
sailor's modest frankness, and an evident 
enjoyment of the personal results of the 
exploit. One of the finest passages in the 
book is that which records the chivalrous 
kindness of Admiral Cervera to Hobson and 
his men in the instant of their falling into 
their hands. Sunday-School Times. 


Just as Hobson’s achievement was a notable 
instance of American bravery, so is his detailed 
account of it a dramatic story, gaining in 
vigor from the admirable reserve of the writer. 

Philadelphia Press. 


NOTES 


=‘ The Amazing Lady,’’ by M. Bowles, is 
announced by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 


=‘ The End of an Era,’’ by John S. Wise, 
is to be published shortly by Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 





=<Austin Dobson is preparing for the press 
anew volume of essays, to be entitled ‘‘ A 


Paladin of Philanthropy.”’ 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


=‘ The Sword of Fate’’ is the title of 
an unpublished novel by the late Henry 
Herman, which will be issued by Messrs. 
Greening and Company. London Academy. 


=Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish 
almost immediately a novel by Miss Edith 
A. Barnett (author of ‘‘ A Champion in the 
Seventies’’) entitled ‘‘ Sunningham and the 
Curate: a Study of Creeds and Commerce.’’ 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED 
F. S.— 


Who is the author of the following quotation, and 
where may the references thereto be found: 

‘*That the people who were masters of the sea 
would be masters of the world.”’ 


R. M. H.— 
Can you give the author of these lines: 
‘In some great shop where countless shafts and wheels 
Whir out the long drawn note of ceaseless toil, 
Often we think some fine machine reveals 
Almost a human instinct in its coil, 
But think of man within himself replete 
With countless mechanisms, complex, complete ; 
Is not man’s frame a factory more grand 
Than any building raised by mortal hand? 


L. M.— 

Who is the author of a book, the title of which is, 
“Ten Acres Enough,’’ and where can I procure a 
copy. 


J. D.— 
Asks the author of these lines: 


‘* Better trust all, and be deceived 
And wreck that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart, that, if believed, 
Had blessed one’s life with true believing.’’ 


H.C. J.— 
Where can one procure a copy of ‘‘The Grand 
Water-Ways of Pennsylvania.”’ 


M. D.— 
Asks for information of a volume entitled ‘‘ Power 
Through Repose.”’ 


OBITUARY 


THE REV. ANDREW KENNEDY HUTCHISON BOyD, 
known under the nom de plume of ‘‘ A. K. H. B.,”’ 
died at St. Andrews, Scotland, March 2. He was born 
in Scotland on November 3, 1825, and was the author 
of a number of publications, including ‘‘ The Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson,’”’ ‘‘ The Graver Thoughts 
of a Country Parson,’’ ‘‘The Last Years of St. An- 
drews,”’ etc. N.Y. Tribune. 


SIR JOHN STRUTHERS, M. D., LL. D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
and Examiner in Anatomy, Royal College of Sur- 
geons, died February 24. He was born at Bruce- 
field, Scotland, February 21, 1823, and was the author 
of ‘Anatomical and Physiological Observations,”’ 
‘Historical Sketch of the Edinburgh Anatomical 
School,’’ ‘‘ Memoir on the Anatomy of the Hump- 
back Whale,’’ and other papers on anatomy. 

IN. ¥.. Tees. 

HENRY JONES (‘‘ Cavendish ’’), editor of the card 
department of the Fie/d and of the pastime depart- 
ment of the Queen, and the well-known authority on 
whist, died in London, February 15. Henry Jones, 
who as ‘‘ Cavendish ’’ had an international reputation 
as an authority on card games, was by profession a 
surgeon, and was a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. He was born in London, November 2, 
1831. In addition to his work on the /ve/d and the 
Queen, he wrote treatises on whist, piquet, ecarté, 


billiards, tennis, croquet, and many minor games. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
















































Book News 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with descriptions of sizes, shapes, 
contents, and current prices. 


Agriculture 

Architecture. 

Biography and Reminiscences. 
Boys and Girls. 

Cook Books. 

Drama. 

Educational. 

Essays. 


Fairy Tales. 

Fiction. 

French Books. 

Games and Amusements. 
German Books. 

History. 

Horticulture. 

Latin Books. 


AGRICULTURE. 

PRINCIPLES of Agriculture, The. A text-book for 
schools and rural societies. Edited by L. H. 
Bailey. Illustrated. 300 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

Agriculture is undeniably a subject that in one form 
or another interests us all, for, though we may not 
live to eat, we assuredly must eat to live, and we 
should have no mistaken notions about the pursuit 
which provides for us whatever we do eat. It is 
therefore thoughtful as well as useful on the part of 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, to remove 
possible misconceptions in unobservant minds with 
regard to important agricultural facts. In preparing 
entertaining thoughts for the happy farmer various 
hands have assisted Prof. Bailey, providing chapters, 
which, were the government printing the work, 
would be monographs. The book, indeed, will be 
found by lovers of good reading to be valuable as an 
introduction to the rich mass of Jiterature pro-created 
and distributed by the Department of Agriculture. 
The method of imparting information pursued in the 
book it will be inferred, and correctly, is the induc- 
tive method, and in applying it the authors have been 
careful to go back to first principles. For conveni- 
ence in memorizing these principles the book is 
divided into numbered paragraphs of convenient 
length, general truths and definitions being marked 
by large type, while information of practical use is 
put compactly in smaller type. N. Y. Sun. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

ENGLISH Cathedrals Illustrated. By Francis Bond, 
M.A., F.G.S. One hundred and eighty illus- 
trations from photographs. 314 pp. With glos- 
sary. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Mr. Francis Bond writes with knowledge, clearness 
and vivacity, and the result is a fascinating book on 
the subject which has engrossed many learned but 
tedious pens. There is truth in the assertion that in- 
discriminate admiration of old work is as misleading 
as indiscriminate censure of new work. ‘‘ The stu- 
dent of design must compare and weigh and judge ; 
he must not be misled by local enthusiasm to put 
St. Hugh’s choir at Lincoln on the level of Ely pres- 
bytery, or the nave of York on the level of that of 
Exeter.’’ Each of the cathedrals and all that relates 
to them have been studied on the spot, and with 
fresh, quick eyes. Incidentally, Mr. Bond destroys 
one of our illusions. We always thought that the 
cathedral-builders spared no pains to make their work 
perfect and enduring. It takes one’s breath away to 
learn therefore of jerry-building in such an august 
connection. ‘‘ Frequent collapses were due to medi- 
eval jerry-building, both Norman and Gothic. Many 
central towers collapsed, as, for instance, those of 
Winchester, Ripon, Wells, Ely, Peterborough, Lin- 
coln; and doubtless there were collapses of many 
others of which we have no record. Hence for ex- 
ample, the fourteenth-century choir of Ely. Whole 
sestions. of a @athedral tumbled down, as witness 


Letters. 

Literature. 

Music. 

Natural History. 
Periodicals. 

Physics, 

Poetry 

Political and Social Science. 


Political Economr, 
Religion. 

Science. 

Selections. 

Travel and Description. 
Useful and Fine Arts. 
War Books. 


St. Albans’ nave. The early masonry was but skin- 
deep ; inside the thin casing of masonry the core of 
piers and walls alike had crumbled into powder; 
foundations were insufficient, or were simply omitted. 
The object was, but too often, not to build soundly 
but to build a bigger church than the rival over the 
way, and to hurry it up as quickly as possible. Hence 
the shocking building done by the Peterborough peo- 
ple in their rivalry with Ely. Fire and storm, of 
course, did their destructive work as well, but scamped 
work was responsible even in the much-belauded 
‘*ages of faith’’ for a vast deal of mischief. 

London Speaker, 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
AUBREY Beardsley. By Arthur Symons. Illustra- 
ted. Small quarto, $1.13; by mail, $1.20. 
All that is new in regard to the letterpress in 
‘‘ Aubrey Beardsley,”’ is a brief preface descriptive of 
Mr. Symons’ first meeting with Beardsley in 1895, 
and containing some interesting personal reminis- 
cences of the artist at Dieppe and Arques-la-Bataille. 
To this preface are added the critical and apprecia- 
tive essay which Mr. Symons contributed to the 
Fortnightly last May, three portraits (including 
an excellent reproduction of M. Blanche’s painting), 
and six drawings (two of which are now published for 
the first time). Beardsley, in Mr. Symons’ view, was 
a satirist of essential things ; and from this standpoint 
the little quarto before us is more than a memento of 
misguided genius. It is not without valuable sugges- 
tion to the moralist. For the rest, the book would 
surely have been improved by the insertion of a few 
chronological and other details. 
London Saturday Review. 
CAVOUR. By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Ceesaresco. ForeignStatesmen. 222pp. 16mo, 

57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

When Cavour paid his memorable visit to Plom- 
biéres, in 1858, Napoleon said to him, ‘‘ There are only 
three men in Europe: we two, and another whom I 
will not name.’? Those who will may amuse them- 
selves by guessing the identity of the third, but there 
can be no doubt that Cavour will figure among the 
two or three greatest diplomatists of the nineteenth 
century. From his Swiss mother the young Camille 
inherited the liberal ideas that rendered him an 
‘*inconvenient’’ person at the court of Charles Albert. 
Even as a child he was aware that he had broken with 
the feudal traditions of his house. ‘‘ You and I get 
on capitally,’’ he said one day to his grandmother ; 
‘* you were always a little bit of a Jacobin.’’ In the 
small compass allotted her, the Countess Czesaresco 
has managed to draw an admirable sketch of the illus- 
trious statesman, and of that career which can only 
be called marvelous, when we think of what was 
accomplished in the little more than ten years of 
office before death summoned him away. In his first 
election address in ’48, Cavour had stated his policy 
in four words, ‘‘ Italia, unita e libera,’’ and from that 
programme he never faltered. With that one aim 
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before him, he took part in the Russian war, endured 
the insulting terms imposed by France after the 
Peace of Villafranca, and assisted to drive the Bour- 
bons out of Naples. London Bookseller. 


EDWARD Meyrick Goulburn, D. D., D.C. L. Dean 
of Norwich. A memoir. By Berdmore Compton. 
With portrait. 154 pp. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, 
$1.69. 

It is almost inconceivable that the record of a life 
so long, so pious, and so energetic as that of Dean 
Goulburn can be contained in such a remarkably 
small volume as that which Prebendary Berdman 
Compton has compiled. Yet we miss nothing which 
we regard as essential to the due appreciation of his 
saintly life. The biographer has followed very closely 
the advice once given by Dean Goulburn himself 
when contemplating such a work. ‘‘I would bear in 
mind,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ brevity throughout. People will 
not tolerate long biographies. Give the readers the 
plums and nothing else.’’ And certain it is that a 
book such as this is likely to receive the attention of 
a far wider circle of readers than a history burdened 
with such superabundance of detail as the life of 
Goulburn’s compatriot and friend, Dr. Pusey. The 
book closes with the autobiographical verses which 
he presented to his wife (whosurvives him) on their 
golden wedding day. Luudon Publishers’ Circular. 


POLLOCK and Aytoun {By Rosaline Masson. 
Famous Scots Series. 56pp. 1I2mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents. 

Pollock, the clever son of humble parents, worked 
his way up through a Scottish University to a Presby- 
terian pulpit. He was a Calvinist and a Covenanter, 
and his claim to fame rests on one poem, ‘‘ The 
Course of Time.’’ Its theme is religious and its treat- 
ment tragic and austere, but its merits were speedily 
recognized. ‘‘Christopher North’’ wrote of it: ‘‘ The 
Course of Time,’’ for so young a man, was a vast 
achievement,’’ while another celebrated critic called 
it ‘‘an extraordinary poem, vast in its conception, 
vast in its plan, vast in its materials, and vast, if far 
from perfect, in its achievement. Very sympathetic 
is thislife of Pollock, and it is well that his name 
should not be allowed to sink into oblivion. A great 
contrast to Pollock is William Edmondstoune Aytoun, 
Episcopalian, Jacobite, son of a prosperous lawyer. 
Though educated for the Bar, Aytoun preferred the 
career of letters, and was in 1845 appointed to the 
chair of rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. 
He is perbaps most generally known by his splendid 
“Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,’’ but his finest lyrics 
are to be found in ‘‘ Ballads of Scotland.’’ Professor 
Aytoun ranked as one of the leading literary men of 
his day in Scotland, but the enduring work that he 
has left behind is comparatively small. Miss Masson’s 
sketch of him is a charming one, and fully maintains 
the high standard of the series to which it belongs. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


THEODORE Roosevelt, The American. By Will 
M. Clemens, author of ‘‘The Depew Story 
Book,”’ etc. With portrait. Neely’s Choice 
Library. 218 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. 


.Acomprehensive biography of Governor Roosevelt. 
The chapter headings are as follows: The Roosevelt 
ancestry ; The boy Theodore ; The student and the 
athlete ; The state legislator ; The practical politician; 
The cowboy and the sportsman ; The author and his- 
torian ; The civil service reformer; The police com- 
missioner ; The naval secretary ; The Rough Rider ; 
The battle hero; The governor; The husband and 
father; The American citizen. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Boys AND GIRLS. 


THROUGH the Year. Book I. September to Janu- 
ary. Book II. February to June. Two volumes. 
Supplementary reader for third and fourth year 
pupils, combining nature study, science, history, 
literature. By Anna M. Clyde and Lillian Wallace. 
Illustrated. 107,110 pp. Small quarto, 36 cents 
each ; by mail, 43 cents each. 

Intended for supplementary school reading for third 
and fourth year pupils, and for the home. The books 
contain bright, attractive stories and poems that will 
readily correlate with the lessons in nature work, his- 
tory, and literature taught in elementary schools 
under the general head of ‘‘ language lessons.’’ The 
selections are chiefly from standard authors, though 
they include original poems and articles. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Cook Books. 


LEFT Overs. How to transform them into palatable 
and wholesome dishes. With many new and 
valuable recipes. By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 79 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Weare told here how totransform ‘‘ cold victuals ”’ 
into wholesome and palatable dishes. Various prac- 
tical recipes are given. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


DRAMA. 


MERCHANT Prince of Cornville, The. A comedy. 
By Samuel Eberly Gross. 168 pp. 12mo, 57 cents ; 
by mail, 66 cents. 

This play, a ‘‘ lyrical drama,” was produced at the 

Novelty Theater, London, Novemberi11, 1897, and 

had a brief life. 


OLGA Nethersole. A collection of pictures repre- 
senting Miss Nethersole in some of her most 
notable impersonations, together with drawings 
by C. Allen Gilbert. The authorized souvenir, 
published by arrangement with Mr. Marcus R. 
Mayer. Folio, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 
cents. 


TRELAWNY of the ‘‘ Wells.’? A comedietta in 
four acts. By Arthur W. Pinero. Illustrated. 
315 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


WORKS of Shakespeare, The. Edited with intro- 
ductions and notes by C. H. Herford, Litt. D. In 
ten volumes. Vol. I. The Eversley Series. 
389 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

So far as we judge from the first volume, the new 
edition seems admirably fitted to meet the needs of 
the ‘‘ cultivated but not learned’’ reader. It is not 
intended ‘‘ for the professed Shakespearian or the 
examinee ’’—that is, it is not a new critical edition 
intended to supersede the Cambridge Shakespeare, 
nor does it compete with Dr. Aldis Wright’s single 
plays, but it gives a good text with very brief ex- 
pianatory, not i!lustrative, notes, while each play-is 
preceded by a short scholarly introduction pointing 
out the sources from which Shakespeare certainly or 
probably drew, and touching upon the relations be- 
tween the play and any other, of the poet himself or 
of some contemporary, with which it may have 
something in common. London Times. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

OUR New Possessions. Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
Philippines. Current Events for School Use. 32 
pp. I2mo, paper, 10 cents; by mail, 14 cents. 

This brief account of the topography, productions 
and history of the new possessions of the United 

States is intended for use in current event talks, but 

is somewhat technical for children. 
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STORY of Geographical Discovery, The. How the 
world became known. By Joseph Jacobs. With 
twenty-four maps, etc. The Library of Useful 
Stories. 200 pp. 18mo, 30 cents; by mail, 36 
cents. 

This fascinating epitome of discovery will prove a 
book of universal interest. With rare tact and knowl- 
edge the author ipictures the salient phases of geo- 
graphical discovery in ancient and modern times. 
The field which he covers is a vast one, but his treat- 
ment retains the interest of the theme. His book is 
a remarkable and accurate summary of the subject, 
which will be found of general value. 

WHERE to Educate. 1898-1899. A guide to the 
best private schools, higher institutions of learn- 
ing, etc., in the United States. Edited by Grace 
Powers Thomas. Illustrated. 382pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.00, postpaid. 

Contains condensed information of more than 
three thousand private schools and colleges in the 
United States. The information is in the form of 
brief sketches, well illustrated. The editor has had 
wide experience in educational work. Contains also 
an introduction on ‘‘ The private school,’’ by Arthur 
Gilman, and a treatise on ‘‘ How to Teach English,” 
by F. Lawrence Knowles, editor of ‘‘ Cap and Gown.”’ 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
ESSAYS. 

CATHOLICISM: Roman and Anglican. By A. M. 
Fairbairn, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 481 pp. i12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

The studies collected in this volume are all products 
of continuous reading and reflection on the problems 
they discuss. They include ‘‘ Catholicism and Relig- 
ious Thought,’’ ‘‘ Cardinal Manning and the Catholic 
Revival,’’ and ‘‘ Anglo-Catholicism, the Old and the 
New.”’ London Publishers’ Circular. 
HELPS to Right Living. By Katharine H. New- 

comb. 171 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 

These are brief pantheistic transcendental utterances 
before a ‘‘ Wednesday Club,”’ strictly homiletic and 
very vaporous. 

SPIRIT of Place and Other Essays, The. 
Meynell. 106 pp. 
96 cents. 

See review and With New Books. 


By Alice 
16mo, go cents; by mail, 


Farry TALES. 

KINGDOM of the Good Fairies, The. Fairy tales. 
By Adrienne Roucolle. Illustrated. 163 pp. 
12mo, 80 cents ; by mail, 89 cents. 

In the kingdom of good fairies some are bad, it 
seems. This will be inferred from their names—Fairy 
Nux Vomica, Fairy Opium, Fairy Lobelia and so on— 
for the good fairies take the names of pretty flowers. 
To reward the good and to inflict fit punishment upon 
the bad the Fairy Queen holds court. The happy com- 
bination of the practical with the fanciful is noticeable. 
No detail of the dress is omitted. With substitutions 
for some inaccessible materials a dressmaker might 
inake one like it, and many pretty dresses of princesses 
and fairies are described before the end of the story. 
The march of the fairies, too, seems an idea that 
might be utilized on the stage. The Fairy Queen 
finds it necessary to inflict punishments on the bad 
fairies of a character according with their wrong- 
doing, and, as each culprit in serving out her sen- 
tence leads some prince and princess through divers 
adventures and transformations, a succession of tales 
is evolved. The fairy Lobelia is the worst of them 
all; while the others reform,she and Nux Vormica 
continue wicked to the end. N.Y. Sun. 


News 


FICTION. 


ADVENTURES of Philip on his Way Through the 
World, The. Showing who robbed him, who 
helped him, and who passed him by. To which 
is prefixed A Shabby Genteel Story. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. With illustrations by 
the author and Frederick Walker. The Bio- 
graphical edition. Volume XI. 640 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35 ; by mail, $1.53. 

Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction to the eleventh volume 
of the biographical e lition of her father’s works deals 
with the era of Zhe Cornhill Magazine, years of unex- 
ampled prosperity to Thackeray, but of unceasing toil 
and fatigue. It has always seemed that the author's 
fatigue showed itself plainly in ‘‘ Philip,’’ but Thack- 
eray and his children thought better of that work than 
the public and lamented its comparative failure. In 
1859 Thackeray felt that the pecuniary reward of his 
labors was generous. After thirty years of ups and 
downs, Fate seemed tosmile upon him. By his lee- 
tures alone he had made $47,500. He wrote to his 
mother: ‘‘ Three more years, please the Fates, and 
the girls will have the eight or ten thousand apiece 
that I want for them.’’ N. Y. Times. 


AMATEUR Cracksman, The. By E. W. Hornung. 
290 pp. 16mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 

BROWN, V.C. By Mrs. Alexander, author of “ By 
Woman’s Wit,” etc. 398 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

While there is nothing remarkably startling about 
Mrs. Alexander’s book, it is far above the ordinary 
run of every-day novels. The characters are well 
drawn, and the plot, though not strikingly unconven- 
tional in its main outlines, is cleverly developed, and 
the interestissustained totheend. ‘‘ Brown, V.C.” 
is a foundling who wakes up one Gay and finds that 
he is of illustrious origin. He even falls in love with 
the heiress of his own estates, though this is long 
before he discovers that the estates are in reality his 
own. The heroine is a noble, lovable character, and 
sticks to Hugh Brown through thick and thin. The 
end, of course, is marriage; but not before the past 
histories of many other people, and the develop- 
ments belonging to the story itself, have been satis- 
factorily settled and cleared up. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


BY Right of Sword. By Arthur W. Marchmont, 
author of ‘‘ Sir Jaffray’s Wife,’’ etc. Illustrated, 
333 pp- I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 40 
cents. 
A story of wild adventure and derring-do in Russia 
which first appeared in 1897. 


DEADMAN’S. By Mary Gaunt, author of “ The 
Moving Finger,’ etc. 304 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 

‘*Deadman’s’’ deals with the manners and customs 
of a mining camp in Australia. There is a good deal 
in it besides mere strength of vocabulary, though of 
that there is, even allowing for the locality, more 
than a sufficient share. Miss Gaunt is not one of the 
many writers who, to conceal weakness, use strong 
language, or cause it to be used by their actors and 
actresses. This story depicts rough elemental life, 
and is full of the savour of wild, untamed nature. 
Camp risings, fights with Chinamen, lawless love and 
adventure, and a handful of very human men and 
women are vigorously handled. Winifred Langdon 
is the charming sister of a pair of solid, staunch 
brethren, and the rival suitors for her hand are also 
good fellows. In spite of tragic elements the story is 
amusing and stirring. London Atheneum. 
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DIANA Victrix. A novel. By Florence Converse. 
Riverside Paper Series. 362 pp. I2mo, paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 
This novel of French creole life in New Orleans 
and of American life in New Hampshire and Canada 
first appeared in 1897. 


ESPIRITU Santo. A novel. By Henrietta Dana 
Skinner, author of ‘‘A Queen at School,’ etc. 
329 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The scene of this work is laid in Paris, and the chief 
characters are two brothers who are celebrated sing- 
ers, baritone and tenor respectively, in the Paris 
Opera. Mrs. Skinner is eminently qualified to pro- 
duce a novel with a musical background, and she 
writes of the subject with knowledge and sympathy. 
Her characters belong to simple types and are drawn 
with great distinctness, giving a very clear concep- 
tion of the men and women of the Latin races—~ 
French, Spanish, and Italian. The plot is constructed 
with extraordinary cleverness, and the whole story is 
one of interest. 


HIS Own Image. Anovel. By Alan Dale. 310 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 
Mr. Alan Dale isa New York dramatic critic and 
he has in this novel sought to satirize the life of a 
great actor and provide an eerie tale. 


HUNGARIAN Nabob, A. By Dr. Maurus Jokai, 
author of ‘‘ The Nameless Castle,’’ etc. ‘Trans- 
lated by R. Nisbet Bain. 358 pp. I2mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 

“IF I Were a Man.”’ The story of a New Southerner. 
By Harrison Robertson, author of ‘‘ How the 
Derby Was Won.”’ igopp. 18mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 63 cents. 

The first novel of the author, who is the managing 
editor of Zhe Loutsville Courier-Journal. The hero 
isa young Kentuckian of wealth and leisure, who 
does not tind his suit prospering with the girl he 
loves. When he proposes, while not finally rejecting 
him she puts him off, suggesting what she would do 
with her life if she were a man. His ambition is 
aroused and he goes into politics, is elected to the 
State Legislature, and distinguishes himself by a re- 
volt against the bosses and their machine. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


IF Sinners Entice Thee. By William Le Queux, 
author of ‘*‘ The Eye of Istar.’’ ete. With front- 
ispiece. 296 pp. 12mo0, $1.00; by mail. $1 12. 

This is the kind of book which, for many readers, 
may shorten a railway journey. We havea gambler 
with a secret. ‘‘When a smart cavalry officer, 

younger son of a well-known peer, he could draw a 

check for thirty pounds.’? Anybody can draw a 

check for any sum, as anybody can call spirits from 

the \asty deep, but will they come? Will the check 
be honored? If so, it is well worth while to be such 
ayoungerson. The pistoiling of a young lady as she 
bicycles on a country road is another probable inci- 
dent, while the conduct of the other girl who finds 

the body is incredible. ‘‘ out of all whooping.’’ A 

wicked foreigner and gambler is named Zertro, as if 

bya happy compromise between Zero and Jethro, 
priest of Midian. There are many gambling scenes 
at Monte Carlo, and Mr. Le Queux justly remarks on 

“the three deep lines across the brow which habitual 

gam!lers so quickly develop ’’ The fact is correctly 

Stated, whatever its cause may be. The artist who 

designed the frontispiece has obviously never seen a 

roulette table, and does not know how to arrange the 

numbers. Anybody who can take pleasure in reading 
about a double murderer that ‘* blackmails’ a friend 
for the crime which he has himself committed. any 
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one who generally is fond of the society of card 
sharpers and the atmosphere of mystery, will be 
greatly charmed by ‘‘ If Sinners Entice Thee.’’ The 
rest of mankind will find the romance singularly un- 
enticing. London Times. 


INCIDENT and Other Happenings, An. By Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott, author of ‘‘The Durket 
Sperret,’’ etc. With illustrations by W. T. 
Smedley. 273 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

Miss Elliott treats of some of the gravest problems 
that the South has had to face in her book, which is a 
collection of short stories. She gives the status of 
the negro entirely from a Southerner’s point of view. 

N. Y. Times. 

INGENIOUS Gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha, 
The. By Miguel de Cervantes. Edited by 
Clifton Johnson for school and home reading. 
With ‘ten illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
398 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

The present edition of Cervantes’ masterpiece is 
made for popular use in homes and schools. The 
translation is John Ormsby’s. His version, in its 
clearness and vivacity and faithfulness to the original, 
undoubtedly excels any English translation ever 
made. The coarseness of the original has been 
omitted, as has also the more offensive details of 
some of the adventures on the ground that they can 
hardly be delectable for any one, ard that as food for 
the 1magination of young readers they are decidedly 
object. onable. 

JOHN Marmaduke. A romance of the English 
Invasion of Ireland in 1649. By Samuel Harden 
Church, author of ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell, A History.’’ 
Seventhimpression. With frontispiece. 328 pp. 
12mo, paper, 38 cents ; by mail, 43 cents. 

A reissue of an historical romance in the Hudson 
Library which has made a good footing with novel 
readers. It treats of the English invasion of Ireland 
in 1649. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
LIFE and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby, The. 

By Charles Dickens. Three volumes. With 
frontispieces. The Temple edition. 352, 375, 
420 pp. 18mo, $1.80; by mail. $1.91. 

A colored frontispiece precedes each volume of 
this completely printed and charming edition. The 
paper is thin, but opaque and the type clear. 
McTEAGUE. A story of San Francisco. By Frank 

Norris, author of ‘‘ Moran of the Lady Letty.’’ 

_ 442pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 

MISS Numé of Japan. A Japanese-American 
Romance. By Onoto Watanna, author of “A 
Half Caste,’’ etc. Illustrated. 220pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

A romance of American and Japanese loves from 
the Japanese aspect by a young Japanese girl now 
in this country. In it an American marries a 
Japanese girl and an American girl refuses a Japanese 
lover, who kills himself. 

MR., Miss, and Mrs. By Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. 
(‘*Karl.’”’) 272 pp. I2mo, go cents, by mail, 
$1.00. 

See review. 

NOT on the Chart. A novel of to-day. By Algernon 
Sydney Logan, author of ‘Saul,’ etc. With 
illustrations by Gordon H Grant. 277pp. 1I2mo, 
85 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 

This is a striking novel of modern life. While con- 
fined toa rather narrow scope and toa few characters, 
it clearly reflects the influences and currents which 
sw:y and coutrol latter-day events in the real world 
of living men and women. Asa whole, the book is 
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a deep psychological study of human character; yet 

the mental analysis never for a moment interferes 

with the life and movement of a really exciting story. 
Philadelphia Item. 

PAVING the Way. A romance of the Australian bush. 
By Simpson Newland. With twenty-five illus- 
trations by Herbert Cole. 376 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 

See review. 

PHROSO. By Anthony Hope, author of ‘‘ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,’’ etc. Illustrated. The People’s 
Library. 447 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. 

A cheap edition of a lovely romance in Greek 
waters which appeared in 1896. 

PICKEY. A thrilling romance. By Orville Elder. 
Illustrated. 299 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
50 cents; paper 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

The hero, Bob, a green country lad, leaves home at 
an early age on account of a stepmother, and, after 
knocking about at various employments, settles down 
asatrain newsboy. While performing his duties he 
meets ‘‘ Pickey,’’ an orphan, under peculiar circum- 
stances. His generous impulse to take care of her is 
the turning point in his life. He finally becomesa 
prosperous and prominent business man, wealthy and 
happy in ‘‘ Pickey’s’”’ love. Publishers’ Weekly. 


PROCESSION of Life, The. A novel. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell, author of ‘‘The Romance of 
Judge Ketcham,’’ etc. Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library. 319 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail,85 cents. Paper, 33 cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 

This strong story of modern life in California offers 
a series of vivid pictures of varied social conditions, 
ranch life, land speculations, and other aspects of the 
subject which are presented with singular force and 
skill. The author has the art of telling an interesting 
story, and his keen powers of observation and ability 
in characterization will attract attention to his work. 

Mr. Vachell, who is an Englishman living in Cali- 

fornia, has earned an honorable reputation in England 

by his novels, and this book, which represents his 
most important work, will be certain tomakeastrong 
impression upon readers. Publishers’ Weekly. 


RACHEL. By Jane H. Findlater. 297 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

It is an unusual story, tracing the development of 
Michael Fletcher, a modern prophet, whose wonder- 
ful mental and spiritual gifts, and power over his 
auditors, finally lead him into devious paths. The 
scene is laid chiefly in Edinburgh, and the sect of the 
‘* Foreseers’’ to which Michael joins himself typifies 
some ofthe rather spiritualistic tendencies of religi- 
ous thought. 

RAGGED Lady. A novel. By W. D. Howells, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Landlord at Lion’s Head, etc. II- 
lustrated by A. I. Keller. 357 pp. r2mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.48. 

See review. 

RAPIN, The. By Henry De Vere Stacpoole, author 
of ‘‘Pierrot.’? 303 pp. I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

Rapin is Parisian studio slang for a professed stu- 
dent of art who has neither the talent nor energy to 
succeed. There were exceptional reasons to make 
this Rapin more interesting than Rapins in general. 
The story is, on the part of one of the chief actors, 
an idyl, on the part of the other, something else. 
The minor characters range from the Bohemians of 
the Latin quarter to the nobles of the Faubourg and 
the Elysees, are all bold types, and, like the chief 
characters, are drawn with exquisite clearness and 
finish. The book is a great advance on “ Pierrot,’’ 
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and justifies the confident prognostications which the 

earlier work elicited from the critics. The construe- 

tion and presentation are pleasantly dramatic. 
Philadelphia Press. 


RETURN of the O’Mahony, The. A novel. By 
Harold Frederic, author of ‘‘The Lawton Girl,” 
etc. Newecition. With illustrations by Warren 
B. Davis. 334 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13, 

A novel of Fenian days written by the late Harold 

Frederic for Bonner’s Ledger in 1892. 


RICROFT of Withens. By Halliwell Sutcliffe, 
author of ‘‘A Man of the Moors,’’ etc. Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library. 426 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 

‘* Ricroft of Withens,’’ if less concentrated and 
intense in feeling than ‘‘A Man of the Moors,”’ its 
predecessor, is on the whole compounded of better 
stuff. It is an historical novel, and in it fact and fic- 
tion are not unskillfully blended. The fictitious per- 
sonages and their affairs, agricultural, amatory, and 
bellicose, are grouped together and round the central 
interest tosome purpose. Yorkshire is the locality 
where most of the incidents and action passes. Sun- 
dry fine specimens of the hardy sons of the district 
and their well-matched womankind are temporarily 
mixed up with the doings of Prince Charlie and his 
wild Highland chieftains. The more cautious Low- 
land leaders who damp the fire and fury of the Celtic 
temperament are also brought on the ¢apzs. Perhaps 
the most interesting parts of the story are the 
encounters between the men of the moors and the 
valley folk who ‘‘raid’’ them, and then retreat into 
their mysterious precincts to hold high carnival with 
their stolen booty. That the book is more thana 
thought prolonged and drawn out is not to be denied. 
The incredible imprudence of a certain ‘‘ Mistress”’ 
Thorne retards the denoument in a rather exasperat- 
ing fashion. Some of the vagaries of the seer also 
seem overdone ; and yet there is much to commend 
in the volume in spite of a few blots on the picture. 

* London Atheneum. 


SCAPEGOAT, The. A romance anda parable. By 
Hall Caine, author of ‘‘ The Christian,’’ etc. 
New and revised edition. 353 pp. I12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

A revision of the novel of Moorish life Mr. Hall 

Caine first published in 1891. 


SHORT Rations. By Williston Fish. With illus- 
trations by C. J. Taylor. 189 pp. 16mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

See Chicago’s New Books. 

SKETCHES by Boz. Illustrative of every-day life 
and every-day people. Two volumes. With 
frontispieces. The Temple Edition of the works 
of Charles Dickens. 309, 339 pp. 18mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.27. 

The first fruits of Dickens’ genius carrying the 
seed of much that comes after, are presented here in 
two small graceful volumes. A colored frontispiece 
precedes. 


ST. Ronan’s Well. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Two 
volumes. With frontispieces. The Temple 
Edition of the Waverley novels. 308, 339 pP- 
With glossary. 18mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.27. 


STRONG Hearts. By George W. Cable. 214 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


SWALLOW. A tale of the Great Trek. By H. Rider 
Haggard, author of ‘‘ Allan Quatermain,’’ ete. 
Illustrated. 384 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 
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THROUGH the Turf Smoke. The love, lore and 
laughter of Old Ireland. By Seumas MacManus 
(‘* Mac’’), author of ‘‘ The Leadin’ Road to Done- 
gal,’’ etc. 294 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

Mr. MacManus in his secondary title of ‘‘ Through 
the Turf Smoke ’’ indicates the topics treated in this 
charming collection of sketches. ‘*‘ The Love, Lore, 
and Laughter of Old Ireland ”’ are indeed to be found 
herein in great abundance—and the laughter of it is 
so contagious that the reader sitting before his com- 
fortable log fire thousands of miles from where the 
turf-smoke rises finds his eyes a-twinkling, his lips 
a-twitching, or his sides a-shaking, according to the 
degree to which his risibles are aroused. There is 
hardly a page in the twelve stories that are to be read 
here that has not a spark of the fire of true humor 
upon it, and in the animated telling of the tales there 
is much :poetry, for besides being a humorist, the 
author isa poet. Ina prefatory note addressed to his 
American readers Mr. MacManus puts us thoroughly 
at ease, not only with himself, but with the people of 
whom he writes. ‘‘ Tragedy and pathos go /eor there 
are in our lives,” he says, ‘‘ toilsome struggle and 
patient suffering ; but when we gather around the 
turf fire—old and young, boys and girls—care slips 
like a cloak from our shoulders, the oldest is for the 
hour a child, gaiety crowds the cabin, and merriment 
fills all hearts.’’ Much of this the genius of the 
author imparts to those who, with all of the tragedy 
and pathos and toilsome struggle, have no turf fire to 
help them to forget, and here as there ‘‘ the wand of 
wit is laid upon us.’’ ‘‘ Through the Turf Smoke”’ is 
Mr. MacManus’s first bow to American readers. 

Literature. 


TWO Men o’ Mendip. By Walter Raymond, author 
of ‘‘ Love and Quiet Life,’’ etc. 310 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

This story is full of the fragrance of Zummerzet- 
shire. There is suffering and homely philosophy and 
gladness such as country folk know. ‘‘ Father and 
daughter jogged along together high up on the open 
down, with the brown heather for a mile or more on 
each hand, and the broad valley rich and green 
stretching far away below. White homesteads 
gleamed between the orchards and elm trees, and 
beyond the distant hills a narrow strip of sea glistened 
in the sun. Then, as they passed over the brow and 
began to pick their way down the steep road, they 
could look down upon a nest of thatched roofs and 
see people gathering on the village green. ‘Ship- 
ham,’ said Solomon.”’ London Academy. 


VICAR of Wakefield, The. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With portrait. 584 pp. 32mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
60 cents. 


VICOMTE de Puyjoli. A Romance of the French 
Revolution. By Jules Claretie. Englished by 
Emma M. Phelps. 288 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 67 cents. 

A novel of the French Revolution which turns 
upon the adventures of various members of the 
Comédie Francaise who escaped the guillotine 
through the aid of one of its former members. 


WEST Point Wooing and Other Sories, A. By Clara 
Louise Burnham. 305 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

Miss Burnham is never troubled by complex ambi- 
tions. When she looks out upon the great human 
spectacle, little groups of boys and girls range them- 
selves within her field of vision and make love to 
one another without embarrassment or disguise. She 
plays her pretty little stories like some unpretentious 
lively tune that is not without its note of pathos, and 
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it is not against her popularity that the tune is usually 
made to serve as prelude to the Wedding March. 
Among other qualities she shows a delightfully gen- 
erous spirit toward her characters. Her girls may 
offend against taste now and then, but they have no 
mean or vulgar traits, and her boys are nice boys on 
the whole, not ashamed to be kind and honest. 
They rarely get into scrapes ; the course of true 
love runs very smoothly for them, and Miss 
Burnham is careful not to give them emotions too 
strong for their years. N. Y. Times. 


WIND-JAMMERS, The. By T. Jenkins Hains, author 
of ‘‘Captain Gore’s Courtship,’’ ete. 273 pp. 
12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Wind-jammers are the seafaring men whose usual 
voyage is from one South American port to another 
around Cape Horn. The stories are all entertaining. 
They are well told and have the real sea flavor. 

N. Y. Sun. 


WIRE Cutters, The. By M. E. M. Davis, author of 
‘‘In War Times,’ etc. 373pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
rail, $1.24. 

The scene is laid in Western Texas in those excit- 
ing days in the early eighties when the public lands 
of Texas were sold and the wealthy purchasers fenced 
in their ranches without regard to the right of the 
communities already settled there. These people, 
deprived of pasture for their cattle and even of access 
to the water which they considered the free gift of God, 
fought against the encroachment of the newcomers, 
disputing the ground inch by inch, and cutting the 
fences in hundreds of places. The story opens at the 
time when the invasion of the less fertile counties by 
the gangs of workmen with posts and great spools of 
wire had begun, but the public events are subsidiary 
in interest to the fortunes of the chief characters. 
The love story is far from conventional and the out- 
come involves a very unpleasant surprise following a 
good deal of harrowing suspense. The villain comes 
near to ruining the life of the hero, who, unknown 
to him, is really his brother; and that exemplary 
young man refrains from retaliation no matter how 
strongly he is provoked. Immediately after the vil- 
lain—liar, gambler and murderer—narrowly escapes 
conviction for a dastardly capital crime of which he 
was the perpetrator, he succeeds in marrying the 
deceived girl to whom the long-suffering hero was 
engaged. This is a ruthless proceeding deliberately 
planned by Mrs. Davis, which few novel readers will 
forgive. Philadelphia Press. 


YOUNG Mistley. By Henry Seton Merriman, 
author of ‘‘Roden’s Corner,’’ etc. 318 pp. 
I2mo, gocents; by mail, $1.01. 

The hero is a brilliant young Englishman, who 
resigns a commission in the army to engage in diplo- 
macy. With an older man he goes ona mission to 
Central Asia, which is so successful that the lives of 
both are threatened, first by the Russian government, 
and second by the Nihilists. A young Russian woman, 
a member of a secret society, follows ‘‘ young Mist- 
ley’’ to England and attempts his life. With this 
intrigue is a pretty love-story, a pleasant picture of 
English domestic life, and some telling lessons in 
self-sacrifice. Publishers’ Weekly. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


INTRODUCTORY French Prose Composition. By 
Victor E. Francois. 94 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 

25 cents ; by mail, 30 cents. 
For students who have already gained some knowl- 
edge of French grammar. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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LA Cigale Chez Les Fourmis. Comédie en un acte. 
Legouvé et Labiche. Edited with notes and 
vocabulary by Thomas J. Farrar, M.A. 56 pp. 
I2mo, 25 cents ; by mail, 29 cents. 

Eugene Labiche (1815-1888) published a long suc- 
cession of light farces and comedies which cnly 
received recognition when published in an edition, 
Théatre Complet, with a preface by Angier. This, 
one of the lightest, is published here with notes and a 
glossary. 

SELECTED Letters of Madame De Sévigné. Edited 
for school use by L. C. Syms, author of ‘ First, 
Second, and Third Years in French.’’ With 
portrait. 123 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 4o cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. 

Includes thirty-five of the letters with notes anda 
glossary. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


WHIST Reference Book, The. Wherein information 
is presented concerning the noble game, in all its 
aspects, after the manner of a cyclopedia, diction- 
ary and digest, all combined in one. By William 
Mill Butler. Illustrated 568 pp. With appen- 
dix. 12mo, $5.00; by mail, $5.19. 


GERMAN BOOKS. 


PRINZ Friedrich von Homburg. Ein Schauspiel 
von Heinrich von Kleist. Edited with an iutro- 
duction and notes by John Scholte Nollen, Ph. D. 
172 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

The present edition is designed for advanced classes, 
capable of reading and understanding the play as lit- 
erature; the editorial apparatus furnished aims to aid 
the student to this end, and asa tolerable reading 
knowledge of the language is taken for granted, ordi- 
nary grammatical elucidation is reduced toa mini- 
mum. The introduction is intended to give such 
biographical and critical material as will prepare the 
student for the most profitable and appreciative 
reading of the play, special attention being directed 
to the sources of the work and its technique. The 
biography of the author is purposely given in con- 
siderable detail; Kleist is one of those poets whose 
work cannot be fully understood without a knowledge 
of their lives and no reference book to which the 
average student has access gives a biography that 
satisfies even the most elementary requirements. 
The notes, like the introduction are largely literary 
and critical. The frequent parallel passages quoted 
will indicate better, perhaps, than anything else could 
do, the character and range of the literary influences 
traceable in this drama. It is not pretended that every 
passage quoted influenced Kleist’s thought or his ex- 
pression directly—in the nature of the ca-e, such 
influence is usually incapable of exact 1 roof; but the 
editor has tried to be conservative in the use of com- 
parative matter, and to exclude all that is not fairly 
relevant. The purpose throughout has been to save 
valuable class-room time and to give the student what 
he cannot get for himself From the Preface. 


HISTORY. 


DOWNFALL of the Dervishes, The; or, The Aveng- 
ing of Gordon. Being a personal narrative of the 
final Soudan campaign of 1898. By Ernest N. 
Bennett, M A. Witha portrait. map and plans. 
285 pp. 12mo, $1.05; by mail, $1.15. 

In his capacity of Special Correspondent to the 
Westminster Gazette, Mr. Bennett had the good 
fortune, not only to be present at the hattle of Om- 
durman, but to live to tell the tale. On the st of 
September, the eve of the battle, ‘‘ the two armies lay 
encamped within five miles of each other on an 
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almost dead level,’? and there was spent a night of 
fearful apprehension, lest the enemy should makea 
night attack, with such results as make one tremble 
tocontemplate. The battle itself is described vividly, 
and with unusual clearness, so that the reader easily 
takes in the whole scene of the engagement through- 
out its successive stages, and in its detailed move- 
ments. One sees it as in a picture—the splendid 
pageant of the advancing enemy’s long line, with 
glint of spear and sword and white headdress, and 
shout of battle-cry; the opening fire of our own 
troops, the gleam in the eyes of the British soldiers 
as they took up position, the splendid fighting of the 
Egyptian contingent, the brilliant but unnecessary 
charge of the 21st Lancers, the incessant roar of bat- 
tle, shrieking shells and rattling Maxims—the whole 
thing comes before one. London Bookseller, 


DIVORCE of Catherine of Aragon, The. The story 
as told by the imperial ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. By J. A. Froude. Beinga 
supplementary vo.ume to the author's History of 
England. New edition. 476 pp. Indexed. 
12m0o, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A reprint, in cheaper form, of the work issued in 

1891, the last of Mr Froude’s serious historical works. 


‘*1812’’ Napoleon I in Russia. By Vassili Verestch- 
agin. With an introduction by R. Whiteing. 
Illustrated from paintings and sketches by the 
author. 266pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 


EUROPEAN History. An outline of its develop- 
ment By George Burton Adams. With maps 
and illustrations. 577 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1 26; by mail, $1.46. 

This is a most thoughtfully planned and carefully 
executed work. It will be found of use not only asa 
text book, but for general reading by intelligent 
people. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


HISTORICAL Geography of the Clans of Scotland. 
By T. B. Johnston, F. R.G. S., and Colonel James 
A. Robertson. Third edition. Edited with a 
Narrative of the Highland Campaigns, by Wil- 
liam Kirk Dickson. With illustrations and 
maps. I81 pp. Indexed. Folio. $2.00; by 
mail, $2.20. 

The body of this work is by the late T. B. Johnston 
and the late Col. J. A. Robertson, who studied the 
history of the Highlands diligently and with good 
results. Their work appears in an excellent map, 
showing the locations and boundaries of the clans, 
and in the rolls of the clans, notes to the various acts 
against them, the badges and the war cries of the 
clans. Mr. William Kirk Dickson supplies to this 
edition an account of the Highland campaigns, with 
plans of the great battles of Prestonpans, Falkirk and 
Culloden and portraits of the chief actors in the 
drama. There must be many Highlanders in this 
country to whom the book will be of great interest. 

N. Y. Sun. 


HISTORY of Greece for High Schools and Acade- 
mies, A. By George Willis Botsford, Ph.D., 
author of ‘‘ The Development of the Athenian 
Constitution. Illustrated. 381 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 99 cents ; by mail, $1.18. 

This is not a sketchy, scrappy history such as has 
sometimes been inflicted on young students, but a 
scholarly treatment of the subject by one whose 
ample experience and eminent position as an edu- 
cator are assurance of the excellence of his work. 
Painstaking is apparent in the collection and arrange- 
ment of material; in the marginal notes and refer- 
ences on every page: in the bibliography at the end 
of each chapter; in the examples of outlines, which 
are a sort of summary, or skeleton to be filled out by 
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the reader; in the ‘‘Studies,’’ as they are called, 
which invite the memory to answer searching ques- 
tions and make its own analysis; in the chronological 
table of events; in the catalogue of books on Greek 
history and literature for a small library and for a 
large library. N. Y. Home Journal. 
HISTORY of the United States for Schools, A. By 
Wilbur F. Gordy. With manv illustrations ard 
maps. 478 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by maii, 
$1.66. 

This school history makes every effort to present 
causes, tendencies and the popular movement rather 
than events and persons. The maps are admirable, 
the illustrations inadequate. New inethods of teach- 
ing history are described and discussed at length. 


LECTURES on the Council of Trent. Delivered at 
Oxford, 1892-3. By James Anthony Froude. 
294 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

LIFE and Letters of Erasmus. Lectures delivered 
at Oxford, 1893-4. By J. A. Froude. 433 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

A reprint in cheaper form of the lectures delivered 
by James Anthony Froude, just before his death, 
while Regius professor of history. 


NEW Far East, The. By Arthur Diésy. With twelve 
illustrations from special designs by Kubota 
Beisen of Tokio. A reproduction of cartoon 
designed by H. M. the German Emperor, and a 
specially-drawn map. 347 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2 80; by mail, $2.96. 

Mr. Arthur Didsy does well to assure us in his in- 
troduction that, though he esteems and admires 
Japan, he loves Britain, his native country, best. 
Otherwise from the enthusiasm of his Japanese sym- 
pathies and from a certain Oriental fervor of style, 
coupled with an un-English name, we might have 
imagined the author to be a gifted native of Japan. 
We say this in no carping spirit, for the pride and 
affection with which he dwells upon the best aspects 
of Japanese life do uot blind him to its less creditable 
aspects. The latter he neither ignores nor denies, 
but explains and extenuates. The chapter on com- 
mercial morality in Japan is an excellent instance of 
the fairmindedness with which he approachesa highly 
controversial topic. Though Mr. Didédsy has a good 
deal to say about the Chinese and the Koreans, as 
well as about the Japanese, he is evidently far more 
at home with the latter. He is often prolix and dis- 
cursive, and his politicai disquisitions rather com- 
monplace. But with regard to the social life and 
public and private morality of the yellow races '‘The 
New Far East’’ contains much useful information 
and many sound observations. London Times. 


PARISH Priests and Their People in the Middle 
Ages in England. By the Rev. Edward L,. Cutts, 
D.D., author of ‘‘Turning Points of English 
Church History,’’ etc. Illustrated. 579 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.43. 

In this book Dr. E. L. Cutts has compiled some in- 
teresting information about the religious life and cus- 
toms of the English people, and the education, social 
status, and habits of the clergy, down to the time of 
the Reformation. Speaking of cle.ical vestments, 
Dr. Cutts puts clearly a truth well-known but some- 
times forgotten, that they were all originally articles 
of ordinary attire for clergy and laity alike. But the 
clergy did not run after new fashions, and went on 
wearing garments that were obsvlete ; the desire for 
a distinctive clerical dress perpetuated them, and 
plous imagination soon invented symbolical meanings 
forthem. But all through the Middle Ages there 
was, according to Dr. Cutts, a constant struggle be- 
tween Church authorities and some of their clergy, 
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the former trying to enforce, and the latter passively 
resisting, the use of distinctively clerical dress. 
London Times. 
STORY of the Princess Des Ursins in Spain. (Cama- 
rera-Mayor.) By Constance Hill. With twelve 
portraits and a frontispiece. 256 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Madame des Ursins’ letters to confidential friends, 
such as Madame de Maintenon, have long been before 
the world. They now furnish Miss Hill with material 
for a well-informed, well-written, and very readable 
study of this remarkable politician in petticoats. A 
La Trémouille py birth and a Princess Orsini by mar- 
riage—des Ursins is but a French transiation of the 
Italian name—Madamie des Ursins made her first ap- 
pearance at the age of nearly sixty in the country 
whose policy, ‘‘ behind the flimsy veil of a phantom 
king,’’ she was destined for twelve years to direct. 
When Louis XIV made his grandson, Philip V, King 
of Spain, and by so doing brought upon himself the 
war of the Spanish Succession, he sent the lady to be 
Mistress of the Robes to the new Queen. She be- 
came mistress also of the kingdom, and, with some 
vicissitudes, retained her position throughout the 
war, restlessly intriguing to prevent Louis from 
deserting his grandson, and inspiring the feeble 
Philip to hold his threatened ground. Atter the peace 
she fell, partly through the dislike of Philip’s second 
wife, Elizabeth Farnese, ‘‘the Termagant of Spain,’’ 
and partly because her efforts to improve the internal 
condition of Spain, and in particular to check the 
Inquisition, had brought her into conflict with the 
power of the Church. But she had played a great 
part in days when women, not yet emancipated, 
could do great things. London Academy. 


WEST Indies, The. A history of the Islands of the 
West Indian Archipelago, together with an ac- 
count of their physical characteristics, natural 
resources and present condition. By Amos Kidder 
Fiske, A. M., author of *‘ The Myths of Israel,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. The Story of the Nations. 
414 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10: by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 


HORTICULTURE. 


ORCHIDS. Their Culture and Management, with 
descriptions of all the kinds in general cultiva- 
tion. Illustrated by colored plates and numerous 
engravings. By W. Watson, author of ‘‘ Cactus 
Culture for Amateurs,’’ assisted by W. Bean. 
554 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.80; by mail. $5.10. 


STORY of the Cotton Plant, The. By F. Wilkinson, 
F.G.S.D. 30 cents. 

In addition toa description of the plant itself, its 
origin, growth and the places and methods of cultiva- 
tion, the handling of the fibre to convert it into the 
thread is also fully explained, with the old and new 
methods of picking, ginning, balling, opening, 
scutching, carding, drawing, combing and spinning. 
There is something about the machines used and 
their inventors, and much about the latest uses of 
cotton in the production of some of the new fabrics 
which do not look like cotton. Nothing seems to 
have been left out that would give the most unin- 
formed reader a clear and distinct idea of the indus- 
tries of cotton-growing and spinning in all their 
ramifications, and in al! countries. America, being 
the largest producer, is amply treated, and American 
methods and conditions fully described. The illus- 
trations—principally of machines—are from phote- 
graphs and help to an understanding of the text. 
The matter is put forth ina plain and simple way that 
the layman, as well as the expert, may understand, 
and there is an index. Philadelphia Times. 
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LATIN BOOKS. 


SELECTIONS from the Correspondence of Cicero. 
Edited for sight reading. By J. C. Kirtland, Jr. 
103 pp. 16mo, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 
These selections are intended for sight-reading for 
which Cicero’s letters are well-fitted. The text is 
from the rescensions of Mendelssohn, Wesenberg 
and O. E. Schmidt. The notes are carried at the 
bottom of each page. 


TEN Orations of Cicero. With selections from the 
letters. Edited by William R. Harper, Ph. D., 
and Frank A. Gallup, A. B. With portrait. 
566 pp. 16mo, $1.30; by mail, $1.43. 

Contains eight orations, Caldinavian, Pompey, 
Milo, Archias Marcellus, Ligorius and the fourteenth 
against Antony and fourteen letters, sketches, notes 
anda glossary. The editors say: The variations from 
the text of Baiter and Kayser, consist mainly in dif- 
ferent punctuation, in writing the genative singular 
of—io—stems in—z instead of—zi, and in the treat- 
ment of bracketed passages, which in some cases 
have been received into the text, while others were 
removed altogether. For the sake of uniformity 
long vowels are marked as they appear in the Ele- 
mentary Latin Dictionary of Charlton T. Lewis, 
except in cases which would require too much sacri- 
fice of conviction. This book is intended to be very 
practical throughout, and in its preparation the sole 
aim has been to meet the needs of the preparatory 
students who would be likely to use it. 


LETTERS. 


LETTERS of-Robert Browning and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, 1845-1846, The. With portraits and fac- 
similes. 2 volumes. *$3.75. 

See review. 


LETTERS of Walter Savage Landor. Private and 
public. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. With por- 
traits. 369 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.42. 

All thanks are due to Mr. Wheeler for adding to his 
previous collection of Landor’s correspondence the 
private letters now printed for the first time. They 
have a peculiar interest, and we may add, a special 
charm. With few exceptions, they were all addressed 
to one person, Miss Rose Paynter, now Lady Graves- 
Sawle, by whose permission they are here put before 
the public. Landor had known her from childhood, 
and indeed, the same may be said of his acquaintance 
with her mother. Assoon asshe ‘‘came out’’ Miss Payn- 
ter figured in the ‘‘ Book of Beauty,’’ and if we may 
judge by the miniature prefixed to this volume, must 
have been a lovely girl. In 1838, Lanuor suddenly 
left Florence and his wife and family, and settled at 
Bath, and it is at this point that the letters begin, and 
a pretty picture they give of the old man’s character. 
His love of children and young people found abun- 
dant scope in the affectionate personal relations in 
in which he stood towards his correspondent. But 
this did not preclude compliments and the most deli- 
cate flattery of the young lady who was emerging 
from the schoolroom. The year 1839, he says, will 
have no spring, although the almanack is silent on 
the point, because Miss Rose will be in Paris. He 
writes verses to her; he declares that his heart ‘‘ has 
only room for one more inmate,’’ z. ¢., the man whom 
she shall marry, and when that event occurred he 
wrote a poem in its honor. Among well-known 
people mentioned in the book, occur Lady Blessing- 
ton, D’Orsay, Monckton Milnes, Julius Hare and 
Charles Dickens, for whom Landor entertained the 
sincerest admiration. London Bookseller. 
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MEMOIR and Correspondence of Susan Ferrier, 1782 
-1854. Based on her private correspondence in 
the possession of, and collected by, her Grand- 
nephew John Ferrier. Edited by John A. Doyle, 
With portraits. 349 pp. Indexed. 8vo, §5-10; 
by mail, $5.32. 

This is a memoir—brief and workmanlike—followed 
by the letters of a distinguished novelist of the early 
nineteenth century, whose name is less known noy, 
Recent editions of her novels—‘‘ Marriage,’’ ‘‘ Inher- 
itance,’’ and ‘‘ Destiny,’’—have called renewed atten- 
tion to Susan Ferrier, and prepared the way for this 
volume. A Scot, she followed in the wake of Sir 
Walter’s Scottish studies; a woman, she shared the 
movement represented by Jane Austen. That was a 
movement towards developing the interest, the 
humor, and the character in plain everyday life. Miss 
Ferrier seized on the humorous side of it with suc- 
cess ; her vulgar or eccentric characters—Miss Pratt, 
or Uncle Adam, or Molly Macauley—are still fresh 
and taking at the present day. ‘The serious side of 
her novels is ‘‘incredibly faded,” and never could 
have been more than successful convention. The 
best thing in these letters of hers isher own character, 
in its fresh and humorous days ; not the glimpses of 
other celebrities, which are not worth speaking of, 
nor the letters from other celebrities, which are few 
and unimportant. In her later days her joyous heart 
forsook her, and her letters flag accordingly. It is 
the earlier letters, particularly those to Miss Claver- 
ing, that are most entertaining. London Academy. 


SPIRITUAL Letters of Edward Bouverie Pusey. 
Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. 
J. O. Johnston, M.A., and the Rev. W. C.E. 
Newbolt, M. A. With portrait. 344 pp. 8vo, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.18. 

This volume lifts the veil from the private corres- 
pondence of the most conscientious and influential 
spiritual director of the century, We observe with 
astonishment the range of his counsels. He dilates 
on the pettiest faults of girlish vanity not less gravely 
than on the problems of educated skepticism and the 
questions which decide men’s spiritual allegiance to 
Rome or to England. He writes always with a trans- 
parent sincerity, a profound conviction, and a singu- 
larly attractive affection. Those who allow them- 
selves to condone or echo the calumnies, which com- 
monly pass current with the vulgar when the subject 
of private confession is under discussion, should find 
in this book the rebuke of their uncharitable cre- 
dulity. London Saturday Review. 


LITERATURE. 


COLLEGE Requirements in English, for Careful 
Study, for the years 1900, Igo01, 1902. Macaulay’s 
Essay on Milton: Milton’s Paradise Lost—Books 
I-III: Milton's L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Other 
Poems. Shakespeare’s Macbeth: Macaulay’s 
Life and Writings of Addison: Bucke’s Concilia- 
tion With the Colonies. The Riverside Litera- 
ture Series. 79 pp. 1I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

Unites in a single volume, the works required, 
printed separately in pamphlet form, each being fur- 
nished with notes and an introduction. 

FRENCH Revolution and the English Poets, The. 
A study in historical criticism. By Albert Elmer 
Hancock, Ph. D. 197 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

Professor Hancock is instructor in English at Hav- 
erford College. In part I, ‘‘The Principles of the 
French Revolution,’’ he writes of ‘‘ The Significance 
of the Movement,’’ ‘‘ Three expositors of the philoso- 
phy,” and ‘‘ William Godwin, the English Radical a 
and in part 2, ‘“The English Romantic Poets,”’ treats of 
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Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, showing 
the influence of the French Revolution upon their 
oems. Lewis E. Gates, opens the volume with an 
eloquent and suggestive paper on ‘‘ Historical criti- 
cism’’ as an aid to appreciation. Publishers’ Weekly. 


HIGH History of the Holy Graal, The. Translated 
from the French by Sebastian Evans. Two vol- 
umes. With frontispieces. The Temple Classics. 
305, 289 pp. 18mo, 38 cents each; by mail, 
43 cents each. Leather, 57 cents each; by mail, 
62 cents each. 

Not since Malory, we will make bold to say, have 
we had a better infusion of medizeval French romance 
than the translation of this ‘‘ The High History of the 
Holy Graal.’? His subsequent volume of theory on 
the subject, we confess, attracts us less, since good 
romance is better than doubtful criticism ; but for 
the first we have only praise. His choice of a medium 
in which to convey this English version was probably 
instinctive, and it was certainly a happy one. We 
have associations in romance with Malory’s style, its 
limpid movement and simple idiom, and short of a 

erfect modern equivalent, which is hard to find, one 
could hardly do better than follow openly in his 
steps. There is an originality even of imitation ; and 
in simulating our master-simulator of old French, 

Malory, as well as in copying fair the art of Master 

Blihis himself (if it was he that wrote this Graal 

romance), Dr. Evans displays a more original faculty 

than nine out of ten of our current romancers. He 
has the perception and the touch which count in such 
writing, and knows how to make his archaic graces 
look natural. The result is that his little volumes of 
romance may be read for pure pleasure; and the 
problems they start only come into the reader’s mind 
as a critical after-thought. Literature. 


HISTORY of English Dramatic Literature to the 
Death of Queen Anne, A. By Adolphus William 
Ward, Litt D., Hon. LL. D. New and revised 
edition. Three volumes. 575, 766,599 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $8.10; by mail, $8.51. 

The authority and value of this work were recog- 
nized on its first appearance in 1875,and must now be 
enhanced by the thorough revision which Principal 
Ward has given it, taking advantage of the publica- 
tions which have thrown new light upon his subject 
during the last twenty-four years. N.Y. Fost. 


HISTORY of Japanese Literature, A. By W. G. 
Aston, C. M. G., D. Lit. Short Histories of the 
Literatures of the World. 408 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


See review. 


PLUTARCH’S Lives. Englished by Sir Thomas 
North. With portrait. The Temple Plutarch. 
In ten volumes. Volumes I. and II. 410, 326 pp. 
Indexed. 18mo, 38 cents each; by mail, 43 cents 
each. Leather 57 cents; by mail 62 cents. 

A timely reprint of the first edition of Mrs. Robert 
Browning’s ‘‘Men and Women’”’ (1855), a curious 
gathering together of poemsto be redistributed after- 
wards—some being among the most famous of his 
shorter ones ; and the delectable ‘‘ North’s Plutarch ”’ 
(1579) in two volumes. In all these cases Mr. Gollanc’s 
sub-editors supply just the proper amount of biblio- 
graphical apparatus. N. Y. Post. 


RUN Through ‘“‘ The Nibelung's Ring,’’ A. By Philip 
Leslie Agnew. 82 pp. 12mo,68 cents; by mail, 
74 cents. 
An attempt to present in a concise and intelligible 
form, the main features of the complicated plot of 
“The Nibelung’s Ring.” 
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SIR Roger de Coverley Papers froin the Spectator, 
The. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
Mary E. Litchfield. With portrait. 178 pp. 12mo, 
5° cents; by mail, 58 cents. 

An introduction carefully describes the ‘‘ Specta- 
tor,’’ a chronological conspectus sets it in relation 
with its history, summaries direct readers to the 
literature on the subject and full notes elucidate cur- 
rent allusion. 


SIR Roger DeCoverley Papers from the Spectator, 
The. With an introduction and notes by William 
Henry Hudson. Heath’s English Classics. 
Illustrated. 208 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

An introduction tells of the author of the papers, 
which together picture Sir Roger, describes its ap- 
pearance and gives a summary account of the edi- 
tion. Full notes follow. 


MusIc. 


COCOA Palm and Other Songs for Children, The. 
Words and music by Mary Dillingham Frear. 
Illustrations by Bessie Foster French. 82 pp. 
With notes. Quarto, $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 

Songs in the Kindergarten manner intended for 
children in the Hawaiian Islands. The plants, trees, 
habits, and incidents of island life are made the sub- 
ject of the simple songs and tunes. 

MANUAL of Orchestration, A. Designed especially 
to enable amateurs to follow intelligently the 
performance of orchestral music. By Hamilton 
Clarke. With an appendix containing details as 
to the structure, compass and peculiarities of the 
various instruments of the orchestra, by George 
Oakey. 124 pp. I2mo, 48 cents; by mail, 53 
cents. 


MUSIC and Musicians. By Albert Lavignac. With 
ninety-four illustrations and five hundred and ten 
examples in musical notation. Translated by 
William Marchant. Edited, with additions on 
music in America by H. k. Krehbiel, author of 
‘* How to Listen to Music,’’ etc. 504 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 

The author’s brilliant and sympathetic style, already 
familiar through his book on Wagner, has been hap- 
pily preserved by the translator, William Mar- 
chant, who did a similar service so well for Chevril- 
lon’s ‘‘In India.’’ Such style is rare in books where 
so much is concentrated, for in a single volume M. 
Lavignac has given us a veritable cyclopedia of his 
expensive subject. Mr. H. E. Krehbiel has contrib- 
uted some interesting pages on music in America and 
given the book the few touches it needed to fit it for 
American readers. The pictorial illustrations are 
numerous, especially those of orchestral instruments, 
and many examples in musical notation elucidate the 
text. Philadelphia Press. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


ICHTHYOLOGIA Ohiensis; or, Natural History of 
the Fishes Inhabiting the River Ohio and Its 
Tributary Streams. By C. S. Rafinesque. A ver- 
batim et literatim reprint of the original, with a 
sketch of the life, the Ichthyologic work, and the 
Ichthyologic Bibliography of Rafinesque, by 
Richard Ellsworth Call, M.Sc., M.A., M.D., 
Ph. D. With portrait. 175 pp. 8vo, $4.00; by 
mail, $4.15. 

SKETCH-Book of British Birds. By R. Bowdler 
Sharpe, LL.D., F.L.S. With colored illustrations 
by A. F. and C. Lydon. 255 pp. Quarto, $4.50 ; 
by mail, $4.72. 
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Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s book is neither too short 
nor too elaborate. Its limits have not admitted of a 
full history of British birds, but he has enumerated 
all the species known in these islands, and has written 
a condensed commentary on the excellent little 
drawings of Messrs. A. F. and C. Lydon. The book 
is full of their pictures ; almost every bird mentioned 
by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe has been painted by them. 
The systematic index is believed by the author to be 
the most complete list of British birds yet published. 
It brings the total number of species to four hundred 
and forty-five, the largest groups being those of 
perching birds, plover-like birds, ducks, gulls, and 
birds of prey. The word ‘ British’’ must be con- 
strued liberally, so asto include visitors as well as na- 
tives. The great majority, indeed, are only visitors, 
for while there are only one hundred and thirty eight 
indigenous species, there aie just that number of 
visitors, regular or occasional, from the south alone, 
to say nothing of forty-three from the east, sixty-four 
from the north, and forty-four from the west. The 
list is completed by fourteen species which have 
probably escaped from confinement, and by three 
which should be rejected, Dr. Bowdler Sharpe not 
being satisfied with the evidence for their occurrence. 
There are also other birds for which the evidence is 
slender, and all that can be said for them is that they 
are ‘‘ supposed ’’ tohave occurred ; but as these are 
mostly among the visitors from the west, it is not 
well to be too skeptical. The breadth of the Atlantic 
is the main obstacle to their arrival, but many 
American birds have undoubtedly crossed the ocean, 
so that it is hard to say which should be accepted and 
which rejected. It is surprising to find in the list the 
flamingo, the vulture, and the demoiselle crane ; yet 
for all of them there is unimpeachable evidence. It 
will be news to some of our readers that flamingoes 
inhabited England in ancient times, and that there are 
at least three instances on record of the occurrence 
of the common flamingo in England. Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe believes that they occasionally get blown over 
from the south of Europe. London Times. 


PERIODICALS. 


KIPLING Note Book, A. Illustrations, anecdotes, 
bibliographical and biographical facts anent this 
foremost writer of fiction. Number one, Febru- 
ary, 1899. I6pp. 16mo, 15 cents; by mail, 18 
cents. 

A monthly, devoted to excerpts and fragments 
relating to Rudyard Kipling, printed in Chap-book 
form and containing a facsimile of his first title-page. 


PHYSICS. 

TEXT-BOOK of Physics, A. By J. H. Poynting, 
Se. D., F.R.S., and J. J. Thomson, M. A.— 
Sound. Illustrated. 163 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.40; by mail, $2.62. 

Contents.—Chapter I. The Nature of Sound and 
its Chief Characteristics. Chapter Il. The Velocity 
of Sound in Air and other Media—Reflection and 
Refraction of Sound. Chapter III. Frequency and 
Pitch of Notes. Chapter 1V. Resonance and Forced 
Oscillations. Chapter V. Analysis cf Vibrations. 
Chapter VI. The Transverse Vibrations of Stretched 
Strings or Wires. Chapter VII. Pipes and other Air 
Cavities. Chapter VIII. Rods—Plates—Membranes. 
Chapter IX. Vibrations Maintained by Heat—Sensi- 
tive Flames and Jets—Musical Sound. Chapter X. 
The Superposition of Waves. 


POETRY. 


MEN and Women. By Robert Browning. 
Temple Classics. With portrait. 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 
by mail, 62 cents. 
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The 
291 pp. 18mo, 
Leather 57 cents ; 
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POEMS. By Richard Realf. Poet, Soldier, Work- 
man. With a memoir by Richard J. Hinton, 
Illustrated. 232 pp. 12mo, $2.50 postpaid. 

It is doubtful if the present generation of readers 
know much about Richard Realf and his poems, but 
among those who are old enough to have been fami- 
liar with the pages of Zhe Atlantic and Harper's 
during the first ten years after the civil war there are 
likely to be many who will remember some of the 
striking verses which appeared over his name in these 
magazines. This volume of poems, collected and 
edited by the poet’s friend and literary executor, Col. 
R. J. Hinton, gives for the first time the reading 
public an opportunity to examine and consider the 
man’s verse as a whole and with such light as is thrown 
upon them by the editor’s memoir. Like Poe, Realf 
knew a life that was full of trial and misfortune, 
largely the fault of his own peculiar temperament: 
his whole career was dramatic, and somehow the 
tragedy with which it closed seems but the natural 
climax. This volume of his poems is, we think, all 
that its editor believes it to be, ‘‘a genuine addition 
to the noble stock of English poetry, a real contribu- 
tion in the loftier sense to true literature,’’ and we 
feel certain that it will be warmly welcomed by those 
who love verse that is sincere, thoughtful and indi- 
vidual, Literature. 
POEMS of Therese. Translated from the German. 

By Ellen Frothingham. With a sketch of the 
poet by Anna Fuller. With portrait. 97 pp 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
BETWEEN Cesar and Jesus. By George D. Herron. 
278 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

A series of lectures delivered in Chicago before 
crowded and enthusiastic audiences. The work is 
designed to show the relation of the Christian con- 
science to the economic problem and the social sys- 
tem. Dr. Herron’s best work has been put into these 
lectures, and they represent the culmination of his 
thought up to the present time. 


CONDUCT of War, The. A short treatise on its 
most important branches and guiding rules. By 
Colmar Freiherr von der Goltz, author of ‘‘ The 
Nation in Arms,’’ ete. Translated by Major 
C. F. Leverson, P. S. C. Forming the fourth 
volume of the Wolseley Series. Edited by Capt. 
Walter H. James. 285 pp. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, 
$2.76. 

The author oriefly discusses the chief strategical 
and tactical operations of war, illustrating them from 
the past campaigns of the present century. Some of 
the figures are very remarkable. We are all familiar 
with the frightful losses incurred by Napoleon in his 
retreat from Russia, but it surprises us to be told that 
he arrived at Moscow with ninety-five thousand only 
out of the four hundred and forty-two thousand with 
whom he set out. In 1878 the Russians brought 
barely one hundred thousand out of four hundred 
and sixty thousand to Constantinople, and half of 
these, it was said, were sick. Even the Germans 
arrived in 1870 at Paris with less than half of the 
force which crossed the frontier. ‘‘ The portion that 
fights the battles,’? says General Von der Goltz, 
‘‘amounts to only a comparatively small fraction of 
the total strength.”’ London Spectator. 


DEVELOPMENT of English Thought, The. A study 
in the economic interpretation of history. By 
Simon N. Patten, Ph.D. 415 pp. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2 46. 

Dr. Patten in these pages presents a theory of 
history through concrete illustrations. It is, as the 
author expresses it, a study in the economic interpre- 
tation of history. It is solely a study; a knowledge 
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of historical facts is assumed, and no endeavor is 
made to relate in detail the events of any period. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


DEVELOPMENT of Thrift, The. By Mary Willcox 
Brown. 222 pp. 16mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 
The subjects treated of are: The thrift habit; 
thrift in the family; saving agencies; co-operative 
savings and building loan associations ; people’s banks, 
such as have been so remarkably successful in 
Germany and Italy; provident loan associations, 
industrial insurance, and the English friendly 
societies. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


JACKSONIAN Epoch, The. By Charles H. Peck. 
472 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

A presentation of our political history from the 
Battle of New Orleans to the succession of Mr. 
Tyler to the Presidency. That was the formative 
period of our politics. Jackson and Clay are the cen- 
tral figures, as is natural, for most of our political his- 
tory during this time was made by these two men. 


OUR Children in Old Scotland and Nova Scotia. 
With sequel. Being a history of her work. By 
Emma M. Stirling, the founder of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Children’s Aid and Refuge Society. 
Founded 1877. New edition. 184 pp. 16mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 

Miss Emma M. Stirling after work in caring for 
destitute children in Edinburgh, 1876-5, started a 
home in Nova Scotia. This ended in serious troubles 
from 1890 to 1896 and ended in her removal to 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. This volume narrates her 
experiences and many legal contests. 


WORLD Politics. By ‘‘T.’’ 206 pp. t2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A plea for the creation of an international court 
with authority to enforce its decisions based on a study 
of the evolution of law controlling States in their 
relations. The work closes with the Czar’s peace 
proposition. 


POLITICAL ECONOmyY. 


OVERPRODUCTION and Crises. By Karl Rod- 
bertus. Translated by Julia Franklin. With an 
introduction by John B. Clark. 140 pp. 12mo, 
80 cents ; by mail, 89 cents. 

This essay in political economy is a thoughtful and 
scholarly piece of work. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


RELIGION. 


BEST Church Hymns, The. Edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes. By the Rev, Louis F. Benson, 
D.D. 58 pp. 18mo, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

This little book had its origin in two papers pre- 
pared at the request of the editor of Zhe Sunday- 

School Times. The articles are entitled: What are 

the best church hymns?; and What is to-day the 

standard of the best church hymns? ‘These articles 
introduce thirty-two hymns, rated as best, because 
they are sung in all the English Protestant churches 
of Christendom. Publishers’ Weekly. 


CHRISTIAN Conquest of Asia, The. Studies and 
personal observations of Oriental religions. Being 
the Morse Lectures of 1898. By John Henry 
Barrows, D. D., author of ‘‘ Christianity, the 
World-Religion,’’ etc. 258 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Contents: Beginning at Jerusalem ; or, Christianity 
and Judaism; The Cross and the Crescent in Asia; 
Observations of popular Hinduism; Philosophic 
Hinduism; Some difficulties in the Hindu mind in 
regard to Christianity ; Christianity and Buddhism ; 
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Confucianism and the awakening of China; Success 
of Asiatic missions; America’s responsibility to the 
Orient. Publishers’ Weekly. 


CLOSED Door, The. Instructions and meditations 
given at various retreats and quiet days. By 
William Walsham How. 412 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

Bishop How’s work was that of a pastoral preach- 
ing bishop who awakened the devotional sense. This 
volume contains brief addresses on the Holy Com- 
munion ‘‘ Quiet Days’’ and other like seasons, includ- 
ing the addresses before the Bishops at Lambeth. 
They breathe the spirit of a sincere spiritual life. 


FAITH of Centuries, The. Addresses and essays on 
subjects connected with the Christian religion. 
350 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Sixteen sermons by leading English divines so 
arranged as to present a general body of doctrine. 


FOUR Key-Words of Religion. By William Reed 
Huntington, D. D. 109 pp. tI2mo, paper, 
25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

The ‘‘Four Key-Words”’ are Life, Light, Law, 
Love, and on each is based a simple homily present- 
ing the received view for human guidance divested of 
any technical dogma. 


GOD’S Hand at Santiago. A sermon preached on 
board U.S. Battleship ‘‘Iowa’’ in Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, July 10, 1898, the Sunday following 
the naval battle of Santiago. By Roswell 
Randall Hoes. 20 pp. iI2mo0, paper, 15 cents ; 
by mail, 20 cents. 

This sermon has been privately printed at the 
request of the ship’s company, and is a most inter- 
esting reflection of the emotion and conviction of 
the period. 


HISTORY of Dogma By Dr. Adolph Harnack. 
Translated from the third German edition by 
Neil Buchanan. Vol. V. Theological Transla- 
tion Library. 331 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by mail. 
$2 04. 

‘For the book itself,’’ wrote Dr. Harnack in his 
preface to the first German edition of his great work, 
‘‘T wish that it may contribute to break down the 
power that really dictates in the theological conflicts 
of the present, namely, ignorance.’’ This is a senti- 
ment which will be enthusiastically and widely 
echoed. If only those who so eagerly throw them- 
selves into the whirlpool of theological controversy 
with absolute ignorance of the questions involved 
would restrain their ardor until such time as they 
were properly qualified to influence public opinion, 
much that is really harmful would be avoided. Dr. 
Harnack has done a great deal towards enlightening 
those whose way lies in the thorny path of dogmatic 
theology. The present volume is the first of the 
three which are to reproduce in English the contents 
of the third volume of his comprehensive work in the 
German original. It deals with the epoch-making 
service of St. Augustine as a teacher and reformer of 
Christian piety ; the influence of Gregory the Great 
on the history of dogma, and the importance of the 
Carlovingian period in the history of the Church. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


HYMNS and Hymn Makers. By Rev. Duncan 
Campbell, B.D., author of ‘‘ The Roll Call of 
Faith and Other Sermons.’’ The Guild Library. 
195 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 68 cents; by mail, 74 
cents. 

This brief manual is intended for the ‘‘ hymn- 
lover,’’ devout but not learned, and in successive 
chapters on: I. Ter Sanctus. Gloria in Excelsis. Te 
Deum. II. Hymns from Greek Sources. III. Early 
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Latin Hymns. IV. Later Latin Hymns. V. Earl 
English Hymns. VI. a. Later English Hymns. VI. 6. 
Later English Hymns. VII. English Hymns by Living 
Writers. VIII. Hymns from German Sources. IX. 
American Hymns. Gives details as to the origin and 
authorship of familiar hymns. 


ILLUSTRATED Notes on English Church History. 
Two volumes in one. From the Earliest Times 
to the Dawn of the Reformation. By the Rev. C. 
Arthur Lane, author of ‘‘ Lectures on the Life of 
Queen Victoria,’’ etc. Revised edition, com- 
pleting two hundred thousand volumes. 584 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


These brief chronological notes on the church his- 
tory of England from the view-point of a devout 
churchman first appeared in 1884-88 and have had a 
sale of 20,000 copies a year, principally in England. 
They have exactly the combination of personal detail 
and portable information which appeals to the general 
reader. 


LESSONS from the Cross. Addresses delivered in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral during Holy Week, 1808. 
By Mandell Creighton, D. D. 132 pp. 16mo, 68 
cents; by mail, 75 cents. 

In this volume the Bishop of London treats the 
Passion and its attendant circumstances as ‘‘a revel- 
ation of human life and motive upon the largest as 
upon the most individual scale,’’ showing how all the 
motives that would naturally sway different men or 
classes of men under the circumstances of the time 
combined to bring Jesus tothe Cross. This treatment 
of the subject is historical rather than devotional or 
spiritual, and leaves on one side much of the deeper 
teaching usually associated with the events of Holy 
Week. But the Passion is an event not only of the 
deepest religious and doctrinal significance, but of 
supreme historical importance; and an analysis of 
the motives of the human agents by whom it was 
brought about throws light upon its historical aspect, 
and at the same time enhances the greatness of its 
central figure by contrast with the littleness and 
meanness of human passions. 

The volume ends with seven short addresses on the 
Seven Words from the Cross, which some may find 
wanting in spirituality, but which contain many sound 
practical reflections. Here, as in the earlier part, 
though not quite to the same extent, the historian 
and the essayist mingles with the preacher and th 
divine. But the treatment is reverent, even where 
most shrewd and epigrammatic. And if there is not 
enough of the purely devotional element to please 
every one, there is at any rate no padding, and but 
little that is weak or commonplace. London Times. 


OUTLINE of Christian Theology, An. By William 
Newton Clarke, D. D. Second edition. 488 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo0, $2.50; by mail, $2.68. 


A second edition ofa work which first appeared in 
1894 by a professor of theology in a Baptist institu- 
tion, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


PEOPLE’S Hand-Book of the Bible, The. An intro- 
duction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, on 
the basis and plan of J. Angus, D. D., as compared 
with the best standard authorities on evidences 
and principles of right interpretation of the Bible. 
Prepared in the light of the revised version of 
1880-4, Oxford edition. With new, additional 
and illustrative matter, both original and from 
the best ancient and modern authors. By J. E. 
Ayars. With portrait. New edition. 270 pp. 
16mo, 70 cents ; by mail, 77 cents. 


A beautiful volume in its literary and mechanical 
form. It will prove a blessing to generations follow- 


ing. Its appearance is both a surprise and matter of 
congratulation. The table of contents impresses us, 
The work is modernized and crystallized, to adapt it 
to ‘‘the people.’’ Few in this age, would have taken 
the pains to teach such respect and love for the Word, 
faith in and fellowship with, Christ and the Holy 
Spirit. Ocean Grove Times Record, 
PRIMER of the Bible, A. By W. H. Bennet, M. A, 

228 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.09, 


RECONCILIATION by Incarnation. The reconcilia- 
tion of God and Man by the Incarnation of the 
Divine Word. By D. W. Simon, D. D., author of 
‘*Some Bible Problems,’’ etc. 387 pp. Indexed, 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.40. 

The same wide scholarship, combined with the ex- 
treme simplicity of treatment which have been the 
dominating features of Dr. Simon’s former works on 
the inexhaustible theme of the Incarnation, charac- 
terize his latest volume. Dr. Simon differs from 
many theologians in that, according to his interpreta- 
tion of Holy Writ and the Faith once delivered to the 
saints, there are two persons to be reconciled—namely 
God and man—whereas the generally accepted view 
is that man alone has to be reconciled. The task 
which the author has set himself is to show that 
through the Incarnation, and the life sufferings and 
death of Christ, reconciliations of God with man, and 
of man with God, were rendered possible. With the 
doctrine of the Incarnation and the supernatural con- 
ception as opposed to the supernatural birth of Christ, 
the author has dealt with at great length. There is 
much in his mode of treatment that is widely diver- 
gent from the beaten track, but of the book asa 
whole it must be said that it is as deeply interesting 
as it is instructive. London Publishers’ Circular. 


SERMONS Preached in Westminster Abbey. By Basil 
Wilberforce, D. D. 244 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.47. 

These sermons represent the ‘‘ theological forward” 
school of which Dean Farrar and Mr. Haweis are con- 
spicuous representatives, the ‘‘ broad’’ view witha 
touch of sentiment. 


S. FRANCIS of Assisi the Mirror of Perfection. Writ- 
ten by Brother Leo of Assisi. Edited by Paul Sab- 
atier. Translated by Sebastian Evens. With fron- 
tispiece. 232 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 64 cents; 
by mail, 70 cents. 

This little book is one of those elect works to be 
read, as Thomas 4 Kempis has it, in Angulo, to the 
soul’s comfort and delight; it belongs to the true 
faery or folk-lore of the saints, and has an intense 
individual beauty. It takes us to that Umbrian 
countryside, which the footprints of Francis and his 
brethern have left to us for a Holy Land; to the hills 
and valleys, woods and streams, where the music of 
our saint is singing, and bird and beast obey him lov- 
ingly, and the light of our ‘‘ Brother Sun’’ seems 
purer than elsewhere. It is the land of him who so 
loved the loveliness of water, that ‘‘ whensoever he 
did wash his hands, he would make choice of sucha 
place, as that the water which fell should not be 
trodden by his feet;’’ who paid loving reverence to 
the trees and flowers, whose heart went out towards 
every living thing, who felt earth and air, and water 
and fire, to be tremulous and overflowing with the 
beauty of their witness to the beauty and the love of 
God; whose holy and rejoicing humility raised him 
to the expectant seat of Lucifer in the unwintering 
and everlasting Paradise. London Academy. 


SHIP of the Soul and Other Papers, The. By Stop- 
ford A. Brooke, M. A. Small Books on Great 
Subjects. 118 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 
cents. 
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This is in every sense of the word a beautiful little 
book on the conduct of life and the possibility of 
triumph over its adversities. It is marked by a lofty 
outlook on life, and a tender appreciation of spiritual 
difficulties. London Speaker. 


SOME Aspects of Primitive Church Life. By Wil- 
liam Bright, D.D. 268 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

See With New Books. 

SURRENDERED Life, The. Quiet Hour Meditations. 
By Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., author of 
‘‘The Lost Crown,’’etc. 7gpp. 16mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 44 cents. 


TESTIMONIES to Christ. By the Rev. C. J. Ball, 
M.A. 372 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

Practical sermons on Christian faith and practice, 

simple but earnest, preached at Lincoln Inn, London. 


THEOLOGY of the Epistle to the Hebrews, The. 
With a critical introduction. By George Milligan, 
B.D. 233 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, 
$1.82. 

Mr. George Milligan’s purposes is to give, without 
attempting a continuous commentary, a general view 
of the teaching of the Epistle. Put briefly, this he 
takes to be the doctrine of the priesthood of Christ. 
This he draws out in a very lucid and instructive 
way. Perhaps his treatment of the very difficult 
Melchisedek passage, which, hard as it may be to 
understand, is manifestly of the essence of the argu- 
ment, isas good an example as any of his method. 
It is difficult within our very narrow limits to give his 
view. Perhaps the following words give the key to 
it. ‘Suddenly and mysteriously he appears before 
us; as suddenly and niysteriously he passes out of 
sight.’’ Manifestly so great and so venerated, and yet 
without any lineage or appointment, he is the very 


type of the incomparable Priest that was to be in the 
last days. To the very able ‘‘ Critical Introduction ”’ 
we have only to object, Why reject the argument for 
the Apollos authorship in favor of some writer who 
must remain unknown? Is it likely that a man who 
could write such a letter never came to the front ? 
London Spectator. 


TREE of Life, The. Plain Sermons on the Fruits of 
the Spirit. By the Rev. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, 
M.A., author of ‘‘The Life of Duty,’’ etc. 
270 pp. I2mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.46. 


WAY of the Cross, The. A series of meditations on 
the history of the Passion of our Lord. By the 
Reverend C. Armand Miller, M.A. 227 pp. 
16mo, 45 cents ; by mail, 54 cents. 

Several inquiries, made at the beginning of the 
last Lenten season for a devotional book, arranged 
for daily use during the time of the memorial of our 
Lord’s Passion, led to the surprising discovery that 
in the English language no such book exists. The 
writer thus had forced upon him the recognition of 
the need of a book which should contain, in simple, 
practical form, a daily Scripture lesson, and a plain 
devotional exposition of its directly helpful and edi- 
fying teachings. The excellent works on Lenten 
themes that we now have, are not arranged for such 
Systematic use, covering every day of Lent, nor do 
they lend themselves to the private devotions of the 
lay member of the Church who earnestly desires to 
make the holiest use of the sacred season, to his 
soul’s highest profit. This little work seeks to supply 
the lack referred to. Its plan is very simple. It is 
based upon the division of the Passion History which 
may be found in the Allgemeines Gebetbuch of the 
General Lutheran Conference, (Leipzig, 1884) pub- 
lished under the special editorial supervision of 
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Doctors Luthardt and Kliefoth. As that book, how- 

ever, assigns its first portion to the Monday after 

Invocavit Sunday, several meditations on the nature 

and true observance of Lent have here been prefixed, 

for the days from Ash Wednesday to Invocavit Sun- 
day. The method of treatment is simple and obvious. 

Each Scripture lesson is followed by a study which 

seeks to direct earnest and prayerful attention to two 

objects ; first, our Lord Himself, as shown in the 
passage considered ; and secondly, the lessons for 
our own lives, found in that passage. Then follows 

a short prayer, in which the thoughts already noticed 

are concentered, and turned into praise and petition. 

From the Preface. 
SCIENCE. 

DAWN of Reason, or Mental Traits in the Lower 
Animals, The. By James Weir, Jr., M.D., author 
of ‘‘ The Psychical Correlation of Religious emo- 
tion and Sexual Desire,’’ etc. 234 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Dr. Weir here enlarges on mental traits in the 
lower animals. All tecnnicalities have been avoided, 
and the utmost brevity practiced consistent with 
clearness and accuracy. The subject is one of singu- 
lar interest. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
VOLCANOES. Their structure and significance. 

By T. G. Bonney, D. Sc. LL. D. Illustrated. The 
Science Series. 332 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50 ; 
by mail, $1.67. 

This volume begins with a chapter on the “ Life 
History of Volcanoes,” and follows with others on 
their products, the direction of volcanoes, their 
geologic history and distribution, and finally the 
theory of their formation and action. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Professor Bonney rejects the 
chemical theory as an explanation of volcanic heat. 
He rejects also Mr. Mallet’s theory of heat produced 
by the crushing effect of pressure. The theory on 
which he falls back is that which has prevailed among 
geologists, of heat produced by strain of the tighten- 
ing of the earth’s layers as tbey cool and contract. 
We cannot discuss here the strictly scientific line of 
reasoning by which the theory is tested, and its appli- 
cation to the facts shown. N. Y. Independent. 


SELECTIONS. 


PAGES and Pictures from Forgotten Children’s 
Books. Brought together and introduced to the 
the reader by Andrew W. Tuer, F.S. A. Four 
hundred illustrations. 510pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
$2.00; by mail, $2.17. 

Mr. Tuer has certainly ‘‘ brought together,’’ as he 
modestly describes his function, a number of curious 
and interesting things. We have specimens—some- 
times tantalizingly short—of more than a hundred 
children’s books, of a period reaching from the year 
1788 or thereabouts down to sixty odd years ago (the 
last date is 1830.) The illustrations are abundant and 
curious ; as for the letterpress, it is beyond descrip- 
tion. We find that Mr. Lear did not invent the very 
felicitous form of nonsense with which his name is 
connected. Here is a specimen dating from 1821 :— 

‘“« There was an Old Woman of Ealing, 
She jamped till her head touched the ceiling, 
When 2164 
Was announced at her door 
As a prize to th’ old Woman of Ealing.’’ 

It may be interesting to remember that the last lot- 

tery in England was drawn on October 18th, 1826. 

‘Young Wilfred’’ is a tragic tale of a boy who 

received, doubtless for good cause, two hundred 

stripes from his fellow-pupils, and was then expelled. 
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Another tragedy is the story of Henry Phillips, ‘‘ The 
Angry Boy,”’ who was ‘naturally addicted to no par- 
ticular vice,’’ but killed his mother ina fit of rage, 
and “entailed upon his own name the shame and 
infamy of a public execution.’’ But we might fill 
the columns with quaint specimens of what pleased 
the children of a century or even half-a-century ago. 

London Spectator. 


PEBBLES. By Bert Finck. 31 pp. 


35 cents, postpaid. 
Aphorisms and ‘‘ utterances ’’ of the apothegmatic 
character, labored but evidently a sincere attempt to 
deliver a message. 


TEACHING of Tennyson, The. 
thor of ‘‘ The Sorrow of God,’ 
revised edition. 349 pp. Indexed. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

** By careful classification of the related poems I 
have striven,’’ the writer says, ‘* to extract the teach- 
ing of the poet. We shall find that he not only gives 
an ethical law for the guidance of life, but an answer 
to those deeper questions that utter their tremulous 
voices in the shrine of the soul.’’ The contents con- 
sist of a dozen critical papers based upon the classifi- 
cations wherein the poems are grouped as the ethical, 
emotional, and religious poems, and ‘‘ Man, his 
creeds.’’ These all have subdivisions. The poems 
are not quoted in full; only a line or stanza given 
occasionally for illustration. Publishers’ Weekly, 


WHITTIER. Arranged by Anna M. Lucy. Illus- 
trated. I2mo, oblong, $2.00 postpaid. 


A souvenir volume of Whittier, consisting of a 
number of full-page pictures taken from photographs 
of places mentioned by the poet, having on the oppo- 
site page the lines or verses describing them. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


18mo. Paper, 


’ 


By John Oates, au- 
etc. New and 
I2m0, 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


WEST African Studies. By Mary H. Kingsley, author 
of ‘Travels in West Africa. With illustrations 
and maps. 639 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $3.88. 

This book bears evidence of great industry, exten- 
sive reading, and careful consideration of all matters 
on which it treats ; the writer’s conclusions are more 
matured, and merit serious attention from all inter- 
ested in our West African possessions, their unsatis- 
factory present condition, and their prospects, politi- 
cal, commercial, and sanitary. Miss Kingsley is an 
enthusiast for West Africa ; she revels in descriptions 
of the people and scenery ; she is always amusing, 
and her high spirits become infectious. In fact, her 
earlier chapters are written in vivacious and humor- 
ous style with which her previous work familiarized 
the public. That ‘‘ we are seriously in want of reli- 
able information on West African affairs ’’ is a truism 
and Miss Kingsley has successfully striven to supply 
the want, both by personal observation and by infor- 
mation obtained at the fountain head. Her writings 
certainly tend to dispel many illusions and miscon- 
ceptions ; but it is not until she begins to describe 
the various phases of Fetish that she becomes serious 
and settles down to solid work, and even then she 
cannot always refrain from flashes of humor. How- 
ever, she demonstrates how earnestly and deeply she 
has studied the intricacies of Fetishism. The volume 
concludes with an account of ‘‘ Trade Goods Used in 
the Early Trade with Africa,’’ which is chiefly 
remarkable for the similarity of several articles sold 
to the natives at the time referrred to and those in 
demand at the present day. London Atheneum. 
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USEFUL AND FINE Arts. 


ALPHABETS Old and New. Containing over one 
hundred and fifty complete alphabets, thirty 
series of numerals, and numerous facsimiles of 
ancient dates, etc., for the use of craftsmen, with 
an introductory essay on ‘‘ Art in the Alphabet,” 
By Lewis F. Day, author of ‘‘ Every-Day Art,” 
etc. Text Books of Ornamental Design.” i2mo 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

In the course of the brief but interesting disserta. 
tion which Mr. Lewis F. Day has composed, made up 
largely of illustrations, the author complains that our 
modern print is as monotonous as the tune of a barrel. 
organ. The scribe of earlier days, he declares, “ was 
free to play variations on the well-known alphabetical 
air.’? These observations are certainly plausible, 
though we think the printing-press can give us results 
well worthy of comparison with the manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages. At the same time we agree with 

Mr. Day that study of the ancient alphabets can do 

no harm at all to the artists, bookmakers and printers 

of to-day ; on the contrary, it can do them a great 
deal of good, and every manual such as this one that 

Mr. Day has prepared should be of substantial ser. 

vice. The title page of to-day is apt to be a restless 

thing, too ‘‘decorative’’ by far. A careful study of 
the noble art of lettering would keep many a designer 
from exchanging symmetry and simple beauty for the 
bizarre—which he fondly thinks means “ originality.” 

It is good to get freshness into a title page or a book 

cover, but it is better to get balance and repose. The 

alphabets filling the bulk of Mr. Day’s book enable 
the designer to begin at the beginning, to see what 
the best material is. N. Y. Tribune. 


BOOK of Alphabets. Designed for the uses of paint- 
ers, sign writers, draughtsmen, etc. 12m0, ob- 
long, 35 cents ; by mail, 4o cents. 


FLORAL Fantasy in an Old English Garden, A. Set 
forth in verses and colored designs by Walter 
Crane. ‘Quarto, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

Mr. Walter Crane’s drawings are so familiar to all 
art lovers that it is, perhaps, unnecessary to make 
any extended comment upon a new work from his 
hand. Both in picture and text ‘‘ A Floral Fantasy” 
is Mr. Crane’s creation, and a strikingly original one 
it is, the verses full of quaint conceits and the draw- 
ings of the inimitable grace and delicacy which have 
come to be regarded as so characteristic of this artist. 


MANUAL of Assaying. Gold, silver, lead, copper. 
By Walter Lee Brown. Eighth edition. Illus- 
trated. 551 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.50; by mail, 
$2.63. 

This popular and indispensable manual of assaying 
was written in 1883 asa guide for those who, with 
no technical or scientific education, came to the prac- 
tical assaying of goldand silver ores. The directions 
are therefore minute, practical and specific. Since 
1883, this book has gone through eight editions, in all 
8,174 copies. It covers gold, silver, copper and lead, 
and has been revised to date. While in no sense ex- 
haustive and not a book for the:scientific investigator, 
it precisely fills its place for the practical miner, 
owner and prospector. 


PHOTOGRAPHY : Its History, Processes, Apparatus 
and Materials. Comprising working details of 
all the most important methods. By A. Brothers, 
F. R. A. S. With plates by many of the pro- 
cesses described, and illustrations in the text. 
Second edition, revised. 367 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$4.80; by mail, $5.02. ‘ 

In the preparation of this work the author’s aim 
has been to produce a hand-book for the use of 
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Book 


students of photography which should both give the 
results of practical experience, and include—as far as 
ossible within a moderate compass—information 
gathered from many sources and not readily access- 
ible. Where practicable, the plates illustrate the 
processes described, and these plates make the work 
distinctly more serviceable to students. In this 
second edition, the original purpose of the book has 
been adhered to so far as giving an outline of all the 
important photographic processes and their applica- 
tion is concerned. The large quantity of new matter 
requiring to be referred to, and, where practicable, 
dealt with in detail, has made it necessary to con- 
dense some of the less important articles; and, 
although brevity has been necessary, the author has 
endeavored to include notices of all processes and 
apparatus which have been introduced during the last 
seven years. 


WAR BOoKs. 


FIGHT for Santiago, The. The story of the soldier 
in the Cuban Campaign from Tampa to the Sur- 
render. By Stephen Bonsal, author of ‘‘ The 
Real Condition of Cuba,’’ ete. With maps and 
illustrations. 543 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.13. 

See review. 


IN Cuba With Shafter. 
portraits and maps. 
mail, $1.26. 

See review. 


PHILIPPINE Islands, The. By Ramon Reyes Lala. 
With illustrations and a map. 342 pp. 8vo, $2.00; 
by mail, $2.30. 

See review. 


PORTO Rico of To-day, The. Pen pictures of the 
people and the country. By Albert Gardner 
Robinson. With map. 240 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


SINKING of the ‘‘ Merrimac,’’ The. A personal 
natrative of the adventure in the harbor of San- 
tiagode Cuba, June 3, 1898, and of the subse- 
quent imprisonment of the survivors. By Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson. Illustrated. 306 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10 ; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


By John D. Miley. With 
228 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY: 


The Short Line War. By Merwin Webster. 

The Rose of Dutcher’s Cooly. By Hamlin Garland. 

Men’s Tragedies. By R. V. Risley 

Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. 

The Maternity of Harriott Wicken. By Mrs. Henry Dudney. 
The Development of the English Novel. By W. L. Cross. 


HERBERT S. STONE AND COMPANY: 


The Awakening. By Kate Chopin. 

A Heaven-Kissing Hill. By Julia Magruder. 

The Wolf’s Long Howl. By Stanley Waterloo. 

A Fair Brigand. By George Horton. 

Sand 'n’ Bushes. By Maria Louise Pool. 

Old Time Drinks and Drinkers. By Alice Morse Earle. 
Dross. By Henry Seton Merriman. 

Robert, Earl Nugent. By Claud Nugent. 

The Vengeance of the Female. By Marrion Wilcox. 
The Maid He Married. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 


The Principles of Taxation. By David A. Wells. 
The Reminiscences of a Very Old Man, 1808-1897. 
Sartain, 
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A Duet, with an Occasional Chorus. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Love Among the Lions. By F. Anstey. 

Snow on the Headlight. By Cy Warman. 

A Double Thread. By Ellen Thornycroft Fowler. 

Idyls of the Sea. By Frank T. Bullen. 

A Cosmopolitan Comedy. By Anna Robeson Brown. 
The Story of the Fishes. By J. N. Baskett. 

Lady Barbarity. By J. C. Snaith. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. 

Psychology and Life. By Hugo Munsterberg. 

— Russell Lowell and His Friends. By Edward Everett 
fale. 

The Poems of Henry Timrod. 

A Tent of Grace. By Adelina A. Lust. 

Thaddeus Stevens. By Samuel W. McCall. 

Throne Makers. By Wm. R. Thayer. 

Tiverton Tales. By Alice Brown. 

The Ladder of Fortune. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 

Under the Beech-Tree. By Arlo Bates. 

Milton’s Poems. Cambridge edition 

Every-Day Butterflies. By S. H. Scudder. 

The Life of Crispi. By Wm J. Stillman. 

Antigone. Translated by George H. Palmer. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 


A Thousand Daysin the Arctic. By F. G. Jackson. 

When the Sleeper Walks. By H. G. Wells, 

The Span O’ Life. By Wm. McLennan and J. N.Mcllraith, 
Fur and Feather Tales. By Hamblen Sears. 


DOUBLEDAY AND McCLURE COMPANY: 


With Sampson Through the War. By W.A. M. Goode. 

Lite Masks of Great Americans By Charles H. Hart. 

The United Statesof Europe: On the Eve of the Parliament 
of Peace. By W. J. Stead. 

The Real Hawaii. By Lucien Young. 

How to Plan the Home Grounds. By S. Parsons. 

Within the Hedge. By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 

Nature’s Garden. By Neltje Blanchan. 

A Voyage tothe Moon’ By Cyrano de Bergerac. 





HORSFORD’S 
ATID ..06-. 
PHOSPHAT 


is of the greatest value as a 
Tonic and Vitalizer where 
the system has become debili- 
tated by exhaustive illness. 

Especially recommended for the 
relief of nervousness and ex- 
haustion so common with the 
grip patient. Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Druggists 
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The Price 


The —— 
Linen-Mesh 
Underwear 


i somewhat higher than 
that of ordinary under- 
wear. That is the trouble with 
all good things, they cost more. 

Careless people won’t be apt 
to be interested in Linen-Mesh 
Underwear, but to all who 
value health, appreciate com- 
fort, and are a little fastidious 
about what they put right next 
to themselves, we beg to say, 
that the Deimel Linen-Mesh 
garments are worth their weight 
in gold, although we ask much 
less. 


A little booklet on its healthful- 
ness and comfort can be had by 
addressing 


The Deimel 
Linen-Mesh Co. 


491 Broadway, New York 


Sold and recommended by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Users are benefited by using only 
the best 


Hardtmuth’s 


Famous ‘“ Kohs=i=noor” 


Pencils 


ARE THE BEST 
oD 2>:B 


They Stand on their Merits 
They are Uniform 
They do not Break 


“ Koh-i-noor” Draughting Pencils 
“ Koh-i-noor” Copying Ink Pencils 
“ Mephisto” Office Pencils 

For Sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


New York and oe 


Thete Ties Perfect! 


At the 
Head of Three Classes 


And Solely in 
MERIT is 


Bin One 
-. Because it Lubricates 
Ideally, Prevents Rust, 
Cleans and Polishes. .’. 


For Bicycles, Guns, 
Typewriters, Sewing 
Machines, Phonographs, 

Locks, Clocks, etc. 

Polishes Pianos, 
Furniture, etc. 


Sample bottle free, send two- 
cent stamp for postage, 


~ OO ices ae £ CO. 


| 143 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Sokdby JOHN WANAMAKER 
| New York Philadelphia 
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